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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


No curious Speculations of Criticiſm and ne profound 
diſcoveries in the art will recommend the notes, which are 
here preſented to the Public. The principal intention of 
them is to illuſtrate an admired poet in ſuch a manner, 
as may contribute to improve the taſte of the leſs accom- 
pliſhed, and may furniſh ſome degree of entertainment 
even to the ſcholar, For my own part, I neither approve 
nor reliſh thoſe ſubtleties of critical inveſtigation, which 
are more caltylated to diſplay the acuteneſs of their author, 
than to corre the opinions and improve the judgement 
of the reader. On this account, I have not been ſparing 
of quotations from the poets: but theſe quotations will 
ſpeak their own apology, and conſtitute ſome of the chief 
beauties of ancient and modern poetry. No author ſeem- 
ed to be a more proper vehicle for remarks of this nature, 
at once uſeful and entertaining, than MR. GRA: for he 
has exhibited a ſtrength of imagination, a ſublimity and 
tenderneſs of thought, equal to any writer; with a rich- 
_ neſs of phraſe and an ben of compoſition, ſuperior 
to all. 

Beſides, ſuch an edition of this excellent poet appeared 
particularly ſeaſonable at this time, when the ſeverity of 
Ds. JounsoN's ſtrictures, without ſome antidote, under 
the ſanction of his reſpectable character, might operate 
with malignant influence upon the public taſte, and become 
ultimately injurious to the cauſe of polite literature. 

A cultivated underſtanding finds no indulgence ſo luxu- 
rious and delightful, as the feaſt which poetic genius fur- 
niſhes for it's entertainment. But utility, and not amuſe. 


ment only, ſhould be the grand object of all our purſuits: 
= | and 
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tad I would fain perſuade myſelf, that an intimate con. 
nexion ſubſiſts between letters and morality, between ſenſi. 
bility aud tafle, between an improved mind and a virtuous 
heart. A few exceptions will not invalidate à poſition, 
which is, I think, in general authenticated by experience. 
If it be a deluſion, it is at leaſt innocent, and honourable 
to human nature. It is a deluſion, in which we are couns 
tenanced by the wiſdom of former ages. 
rr , yas om, 
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Nor is foft ſleep, nor breath of early ſpring 
So ſweet, nor to the bee the honied flower, 
As to the taſte refin'd the Muſe's ſong. DE! 
No lure of Jordid pleaſure can entice 
Her Jons; no Circe s faſcinating cup 
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THE LIFE OF 
T HO MAS GRAY, 


T GRAY, the ſubje&t of this narrative, Was 
the fifth ſon of Mr. Philip Gray, whoſe father was a con- 
ſiderable merchant, and who himſelf was engaged in buſi- 
neſs * „though not to the pecuniary advantage of his fa- 
mily, 75 being of a ſhy and indolent temper, he ſuffered 
thoſe opportunities of improving his fortune to eſcape 
him, which others would have eagerly embraced, His 
ſon Thomas was born December 26, 17 16, in Cornhill, 
London, and ſent early to Eton ſchool, under the tuirion 
.of Mr. . his maternal uncle. This gentleman, 
being both a ol ſcholar and a man of taſte, was aſſidu- 
ous in direfting the attention of his nephew to thoſe ſour- 
ces of improvement which he afterwards applied to with 
ſo much ſucceſs. During the time of Mr. Gray's conti- 
nuance in this abode of the Muſes, he contrafted the 
firifeft i intimacy with two of their votaries, whoſe diſpo- 


 fitions in many reſpetts were congenial with his own.— | 


One of theſe was the Honourable Horace Walpole, who 
hath been 0 long conſpicuous for his ſkill in the fine arts, 
and his love of letters; the other, Richard Weſt, Eſq; ſon 
io a late lord chancellor of Ireland, and grandſon by his 


mother to the celebrated Biſhop Burnet. As the accident 
of his uncle's being an aſſiſtant at Eton was the cauſe ol ; 
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vi LIFE OF GRAY. 


his going thither for his claſſical learning, ſo to this gentle- 
man's being fellow of Peterhouſe, in Cambridge, it was 
owing that he was ſent to the ſame univerſity, and admit- 
ted, in the year 4734, a penſioner of the ſame college. 


The reliſh Mr. Gray had contratted for polite litera- 
ture, before his removal to Cambridge, rendered the ab- 
ſtruſe ſtudies which then almoſt wholly engroſſed, and at 
preſent too much occupy, the attention of young, men al- 
together taſteleſs and irkſome: fill 


„Song was his . and firft purſuit; ” 


and though his thoughts were directed towards the law as 
a profeſſion for life, yet like Garrick, in the picture be- 
tween Tragedy and Comedy, he hung back with fond 
reluctance on the Muſe. Nor was this bias of his incli- 
nation a little influenced by the conſtant exhortations of 
his two friends, particularly Mr. Weſt, who was now re- 
moved to Chriſt's Church, Oxford, and whoſe propenſity 
to poetry, and diſlike to the law, appear to have even ex- 
ceeded his own. After having paſſed' four years in col- 
lege, Mr. Gray returned to his father in town, where he 
remained till the following ſpring, at which time Mr. 
Walpole, being about to travel, invited his friend to go 
along with him. The invitation was accepted, and they 
accordingly ſet out for Italy together, but ſome diſagree- 
ment ariſing between them (occaſioned, as Mr. Walpole 
ingenuouſly confeſſes, leſs by his companion's conduct 
than his own) they parted at Rheggio, whence, after 
having made a ſhort ſtay at Venice, Mr. Gray return- | 
ed. The time, however, devoted to this excurſion, was. 

by no means loſt: nothing that our poet ſaw was ; ſuffered 


to eſcape him. From no relation, though purpoſely de- 
| , ſigned 
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ſigned for the publick eye, can ſo much information be 
drawn as from his caſual letters. During this interval of 
his friend's abſence Mr. Weſt, finding that his averſion to 
the profeſſion for which he had deſtined himſelf (and with 
a view to which he had reſided ſome time in the Temple) 
became almoſt inſuperable, wrote to Mr. Gray on the ſub- 
ject, expreſſing in the ſtrongeſt manner the ennui that al- 
moſt overwhelmed him. To this letter an anſwer was re- 
turned which preſents the fineſt picture of the writer's 
mind, and abounds with a juſtneſs of thinking far beyond 
his years. Gray was now at Florence, where he had ſpent 
in all eleven months, amuſing himſelf at intervals with poe- 
tical compoſitions. It was here that he conceived the de- 
ſign and produced the firſt book, of a didaQtick poem in 
Latin, entitled De Principiis Cogitandi, and addreſſed to 
Mr. Weſt, a work which he unfortunately never compleat- 
ed. From Florence proceeding to Venice he returned to 
England, deviating but little from the route he had gone, 
but particularly taking once more in his way the Grand 
_ Chartreuſe, where in this viſit he wrote on the album of 
that monaſtery the following Alcaick ode : 


Oh Tu, ſeveri Religio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 

Numen habet, vetereſque ſylvas; 


Præſentiorem et conſpicimus Deum Is 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 5 
Clivoſque præruptos, ſonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem; 


Quam ſi repòſtus ſub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu) 
22 
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Salve vocanti rite feſſo et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 


rn * 


Quod fi invidendis ſedihus, et fruj | 

Fortuna ſacra lege ſilentii 

Vetat volentem, me reſorbeng 
In medios violenta fluctus: 


Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas ſenectæ ducere liberas; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curis. 


On the 1ſt of September, 1741, he arrived in London, 
where he had not been much more than two months before 
is father was carried off by the gout, a malady from which 
he had long and ſeverely ſuffered. As the inactivity and 
ill health of the elder Mr. Gray had prevented him from 
accumulating the fortune he might have acquired with eaſe, | 


fo his imprudence had induced him to ſquander no incon- 


ſiderable part of what he poſſeſſed. The ſon therefore 
finding his patrimony inadequate to the profeſſion he had 
intended to follow without diminiſhing the income of his 
mother and his aunt, reſolved for this reaſon to relinquiſh 


it; yet to ſilence their importunities on the ſubj ect he pro- 


poſed only to change the line of it, and accor ingly went 
to Cambridge i in the year 1742, to take his Bachelor's de- 
gree. But the inconveniencies incident to a ſcanty for- 
tune were not the only evils he had now to combat. Poor 
Weſt, the friend of his heart, was overborne by a con- 
ſumption and family dikreſſes; and theſe, alas! were 
burthens which friendſhip could not remove. After lan- 
guiſhing a a conſiderable time under their united O preſſion, 
this amiable youth fell a victim to both, on the 1 of June, 


1742, 
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2 742, at Pope's, and was interred in the chancel of Hat- 
field church, beneath a ſtone bearing the epitaph below *, 


From the time of Mr. Gray's return out of Italy to the 
date of this melancholy event, he ſeems to have employ- 
ed himſelf chiefly in writing, for in this interval he com- 
municated to Mr. Weſt the fragment of his tragedy, and 
ſeveral other pieces. The ſhock, however, of ſo ſevere a 
ſtroke, diſarranged his plans, and broke off his deſigns. — 
The only addition he afterwards made to his didactick 
poem, is the apoſtrophe to the friend he had loſt+; and no- 

: . thing 

* Here lieth the body of Richard Weſt, Eſq; only fon to the Right 
Hon. Richard Weſt, Eſq; late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who died the 
zſt of June, 1742, in the 26th year of his age. 


+ Hactenus haud ſegnis Naturæ arcana retexi 
Muſarum interpres, primuſque Britanna per arva 
Romano liquidum deduxi flumine rivum. 

Cum Tu opere in medio, ſpes tanti et cauſa laboris, 
Linquis et æternam fati te condis in umbram! 
Vidi egomet duro graviter concuſfa dolore 
Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta dolorem; 
Et languere oculos vidi, et palleſcere amantem, 
Vultum, quo numquam Pietas niſi rare, Fideſque, 
Altus amor Veri, et purum ſpirabat Honeſtum. 
Viſa tamen tardi demum inclementia morbi 
Ceſſare eſt, reducemque iterum roſes ore Salutem 
Speravi, atque una tecum, dilecte Favoni ! 
Credulus heu longos, ut quondam, fallere Soles : 
Heu ſpes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota! 
Heu mæſtos Soles, ſine te quos ducere flendo 
Per deſideria, et queſtus jam cogor inanes! 

At Tu ſancta anima, et noſtri non indiga luctus, 

Stellanti templo, ſincerique ætheris igne, 
Unde orta es, fruere; atque o ſi ſecura, nec ultra 
Mortalis, notos olim miſerata labores 
Reſpectes, tenueſque vacet cognoſcere curas; 
; J 
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thing can more pathetically diſplay the feelings of a heart 
wounded by ſuch a loſs, than that apoſtrophe and the ſon- 
net in which he gave them vent : © 
In vain to me the ſmiling mornings ſhine, 
And redd'ning Phœbus lifts his golden fire, 
The birds in vain their am'rous deſcant join, 
Or chearful fields reſume their green attire ; 
_ Theſe ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
A diff rent object do theſe eyes require; 
My lonely anguiſh melts no heart but mine, 
And in my breaſt th' imperfect joys expire: 
Yet morning ſmiles the buſy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleaſure brings to happier men, 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear, 
To warm their little loves the birds complain; | 
I fruitleſs mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more becauſe I ww in vain. 


The Ode to Spring was Written early i in 5 at Stoke, 
whither he had gone to viſit his mother, and ſent to Mr. 
Weſt before Mr. Gray had heard of his death: how he 
employed his pen when this ode was returned to him with 
the melancholy news we have already ſeen. Impreſſions 
of grief on the generality of mankind, like characters 
marked on the ſand of the ſea, are ſpeedily effaced by the 


Humanzm fi forte alta de ſede procellam 
Contemplere, metus, ſtimuloſque cupidinis acres, 
Gaudiaque et gemitus, parvoque in corde tumultum 
Irarum ingentem, et ſævos ſub pectore fluctus; 
Reſpice et has lacrymas, memori quas ictus amore 
Fundo; quod poſſum, juxta lugere ſepulchrum 
Dum juvat, et mutæ vana hæc jactare faville. 
influx 
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influx of buſineſs or pleaſure, but the traces of them on 
the heart of Gray were too deeply inſcribed to be ſoon ob- 
literated ; we ſhall not therefore wonder at the ſubjects he 
has choſen, nor at the ſolemnity with which he hath treated 
them. His Ode on the Proſpect of Eton College, as well 
as the Hymn to Adverſity, were both written in the fol- 
lowing Auguſt, and it is highly probable that the Elegy 
in the Country Church-Yard was begun alſo about this 


time. 


Having made a viſit of ſome length at Stoke, to his mo- 
ther and aunt, our poet returned to Cambridge, which 
from this period became his principal home. The conve- 
niencies reſulting from that ſituation, to a perſon of cir- 
cumſcribed fortune and a ſtudious temper, were in his 
eſtimation more than a counterbalance for the diſlike 
which, on ſeveral accounts, he bore to the place. Leſs 
Pleaſed with exerting his own powers than in contemplat- 
ing the exertions of others, he almoſt wholly devoted him- 
ſelf to the beſt writers of Greece; and ſo aſſiduouſſy did 
he apply to the ſtudy of their works, as in the courſe of 
ſix years to have read with critical exactneſs, almoſt every 
author of note in that language. During this interval, 
however, he was not fo entirely occupied with his ſtated 
employment, as to have no time for expreſſing his averſion 
to the ignorance and dullneſs which appeared to ſurround 
him; but of what he intended on this ſubject, a ſhort frag- 
ment only remains. : £ 


In the year 1744, he appears to have given up entirely 
his didattic poem, and to have relinquiſhed, for ſome 
time at leaſt, any further ſolicitations of the Muſe. Mr. 


Walpole, notwithſtanding, being deſirous to preſerve what 
he 


mY 
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he had already written, and to perpetuate the merit of their 
deceaſed friend, importuned Mr. Gray to publiſh his own”. 
poems, together with thoſe of Mr. Weſt; but this Mr. 
15 declined, from the apprehenſion that the joint ſtock 
of both would hardly fill a ſmall volume. A favourite cat 
longing to Mr. Walpole, happening about this time 
(1 747) to he drowned, Mr. Gray amuſed himſelf with 
- writing on the occaſion an elegant little ode, in which he 
hath happily united both humour and inſtruction. But 
the following year was diſtinguiſhed by a far more impor- 


tant effort of his Muſe, the Fragment on Education and 


Government, which is ſuperior to every thing in the ſame 
ſtyle of writing that our own language can boaſt of, and 
er any other. e 


; ESSAY +: 
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by ſickly plants betray a niggard earth; 
Whoſe barren boſom ſtarves her gen'rous birth, 
Nor genial warmth nor genial juice retains — 
Their roots to feed and fill their verdant veins, 
And as in climes where Winter holds his reign 
The ſoil tho' fertile will not teem in vain; - e 
Forbids her gems to ſwell, her ſhades to fiſe, | 


Nor truſts her bloſſoms to the churliſn ſkies; | 


So draw mankind in vain the vital airs | 
 Unform'd, unfriended, by thoſe kindly cares 
That health and vigour to the ſoul irhpart, 

Spread the young thought and warm the op'ning beattj 
So fond Inſtruction on the growing pow'rs 
Of Nature idly laviſhes. her ſtores 

T0 | | If 
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If equal Juſtice with unclouded face . 
Smile not indulgent on the riſing race, | _— 
And ſcatter with a free tho? frugal hand | | 
Light golden ſhow'rs of plenty o'er the land: N j 
But Tyranny has fix'd her empire there 
To check their tender hopes with chilling fear 
And blaſt the blooming promiſe of the year. 


This ſpacious animated ſcene ſurvey - - 
From where the rolling orb that gives the day | f 
His ſable ſons with nearer courſe ſurrounds: | | 
To either pole and life's remoteſt bounds: 
How rude ſoe'er th' exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the vary'd mind, 
Alike to all the kind impartial Heav'n 
The ſparks of truth and happineſs has giv'n ; 
With ſenſe to feel, with mem'ry to retain, | 
They follow pleaſure and they fly from pain; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
Th' event preſages and explores the cauſe ; 1 
The ſoft returns of gratitude they know, | 7 
By fraud elude, by force repel the foe; 5 ; 
While mutual wiſhes mutual woes endear, IE. 


Ihe ſocial ſmile and ſympathetick tear. 


Say, then, thro” ages by what fate confin'd 
To diff rent climes ſeem diff rent ſouls aſſign'd? 
Here meaſur'd Laws and philoſophick Eaſe 
Fix and improve the poliſh'd arts of peace; 
There Induſtry and Gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds and tame th' unwilling deep; 
Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail, 
1 There languid Pleaſure ſighs in ev'ry gale. 
= Oft' o'er the trembling nations from afar 
[ Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war, 


And | 
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xiv LIFE OF GRAY. a 
And where the deluge burſt with ſweepy ſway | 
Their arms, their kings, their gods, were roll'd away: 
As oft' have iſſued, hoſt impelling hoſt, | 
The blue-ey'd myriads from the Baltick all | 
The proſtrate South to the deſtroyer yields 
Her boaſted titles and her golden fields: 
With grim delight the brood of Winter view 
A brighter day, and heav'ns of azure hue, _ 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing roſe, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet does Aſia dread a monarch's nod, 
| | While European freedom ſtill withſtands 
Th' encroaching tide that drowns her leſs' 'ning lands, 
And ſees far off with an indignant groan 
Her native plains and empires once her own ?. 
Can op'ner ſkies and ſuns of fiercer flame 
i O'erpow'r the fire that animates our frame, 
is As lamps that ſhed at eve a chearful ray 
1. \ Fade and expire beneath the eye of day? 
| | | Need we the influence of the northern ſtar 
To ſtring our nerves and ſteel our hearts to war ? 
5 And where the face of Nature laughs around 
\ Muſt ſick'ning Virtue fly the tainted ground ? 
Unmanly thought ! what ſeaſons can controul, 
What fancy'd zone can circumſcribe the ſoul, 
Who conſcious of the ſouree from whence ſhe Pein! 
By Reaſon's light on Reſolution's wings, | | 
Spite of her frail companion, dauntleſs goes 
 Ofer Lybia' s deſerts and thro' Zembla' $ ſnows? | 
She bids each ſlumb' ring energy awake, 
Another touch another temper take, | 
Sufpends th' inferior laws that rule our clay : | - 
- The flubborn elements confeſs her way; ; 
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Their little wants their low deſires refine; 
And raiſe the mortal to a * divine. 


Not but the human fabrick from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth : 

As various tracks enforce a various toil, b 

The manners ſpeak the idiom of their ſoil. 

An iron race the mountain-cliffs maintain, 

Foes to the gentler genius of the plain; 

For where unweary'd finews muſt be found ; 

With ſide-lorig plough to quell the flirty ground, 

To turn the torrent's ſwift deſcending flood, 

To brave the ſava ge ruſhing from the wood; 

What wonder if to patient valour train'd 

They guard with ſpirit what by ſtrength they gain d? 

And while their rocky ramparts round they ſee, 
The rough abode of Want and Liberty, 

(As lawleſs force from confidence will grow) 
Inſult the plenty of the vales below ? 

What wonder in the ſultry climes that ſpread 
Where Nile redundant o'er his ſummer-bed 

From his broad boſom life and verdure flings, 

And broods o'er Ægypt with his wat'ry wings, 

If with advent'rous oar and ready fail 

The duſky people drive before the gale, 

Or on frail floats to neighb'ring cities ride, 

That riſe and glitter o'er the ambient tide ? 


a I M oo 


How much it is to be wiſhed that Gray, inſtead of 


compiling chronological tables, had compleated what he 
thus admirably begun In the year 1750 he put his laſt 
hand to the Elegy in the Country Church-yard, which 
b 2 when 
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| when finiſhed was communicated firſt to Mr. Walpole, and 


by him to ſeveral perſons of diſtintion. This brought 


Mr. Gray acquainted with Lady Cobham, and furniſhed 


an occaſion for his Long Story, a compoſition in which 
the different colours of wit and humour are peculiarly 
and not leſs intimately blended than the ſhifting hues on 
the faces of a diamond. The elegy having been for ſome 


time privately tranſmitted from one hand to another, at | 


length found its way into publick through The Magazine 
of Magazines. This diſgraceful mode of appearance ſub- 


jected the Author to the neceſſity of exhibiting it under a 
leſs diſadvantageous form; and Mr. Bentley ſoon after 


wiſhing to ſupply every ornament that his pencil could 
contribute, drew, not only for it but alſo for the reſt of Mr. 
Gray's productions *, a ſet of deſigns, which were hand- 
ſomely repaid by ſome very beautiful ſtanzas, of which un- 


fortunately no perfect copy remains. In the March of” 


1753, Mr. Gray ſuſtained a loſs which he long ſeverely felt: 


his mother, to whom his conduct was exemplary for the 
diſcharge of every filial : duty, and merited all the tender- 

neſs and attention. ſhe received, was taken from him by 

death. The lines in which, Mr. Pope hath expreſſed his 
paiety, beautiful as they are, and much as they deſerve to 

be praiſed,” appear notwithſtanding to excite leſs of ſym- 
pathy than a ſingle ſtroke in the epitaph on Mrs. Gray k, 
or a paſſage in a letter to Mr. Maſon, writen the following 
December, on the deaths of his father and friend: an 
; 0 The head-piece to the Long Story, exhibiting a view of Stoke-Pogeis 
| church and manſion, was copied from a 8 by Mr. OE The Chureh- 
"Yard was the ſubject of his elegy. | 


+ Here fleep the remains of 
DoroTnrY Grav, 
widow, the careful tender mother 
ol many children, one of whom alone 
had the misfortune to ſurvive her, 


% have 


have ſeen the ſcene you FR oe _ know how * 
« ful it is; I know too I am the better for it. We are 
« all idle and thoughtleſs things, and have no ſenſe, no uſe 
in the world, any longer than the {ad impreſſon laſts: 
« the deeper it is engraved the better. | 


Mr. Gui, as is evident by a letter to Dr. Wharton, 
had finiſhed his Ode on the Progreſs of Poetry early in 
1755; his Bard alſo was begun about this time, and in 
the year following the beautiful fragment on the Pleaſures 
af Viciſſitude. From the looſe hints in his common-place 
book, he appears to have planned a fourth ode on the con- 
nexion between genius and grandeur, but it cannot now 
be aſcertained if any part of it was actually written. A 
vacancy in the office of Poet-Laureate was occaſioned in 
1757, by the death of Colly Cibber. The Duke of Devon- 
ſhire, being at that time Chamberlain, made a polite offer 
of it to Mr. Gray, through the hands of Lord John Ca- 
vendiſh his brother; but the diſgrace brought upon that 
office by the profligacy and inability. of ſome who had fil- 
led it probably induced Mr. Gray to decline the appoint- 
ment. This part of our poet's hfe was chiefly devoted to 
literary purſuits and the cultivation of friendſhip. It is ob- 
vious from the teſtimony of his letters that he was indefati- 
gable in the former, and that he was always ready to per- 
form kind offices in the latter. Sir William Williams, an 
accompliſhed and gallant young officer, having been killed 
at Belleiſle, his friend Mr. Fred. Montagu propoſed ta 
ereft a monument over him, and with this view requeſted 
Mr. Gray to furniſh the epitaph. His flight acquaintance 
with Sir William would have been a ſufficient reaſon for 
. declining the taſk, but the friendlineſs of Mr. Montagu's 

diſpoſition,” and the ſincerity of affliction with which he 


Was 
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was affeted, wrought ſo powerfully upon Mr. Gray, that 
he could not refuſe him, though he was by no means able 
to ſatisfy himſelf with the verſes he wrote. The profeſſor- 
ſhip of modern languages and hiſtory, in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, becoming vacant in 1762, through the 
death of Mr. Turner, Mr. Gray was ſpirited up by ſome 
of his friends to aſk of Lord Bute the ſucceſſion. His ap- 
plication however failed, the office having been promiſed 
to Lady Lowther for the tutor of Sir James, from a mo- 
tive which reflected more honour on her Ladyſhip than on 
the gentlemen who ſucceeded. In 1765, Mr. Gray, ever 
attached to the beauties of Nature as well as to the love 
of antiquities, undertook a journey to Scotland for the 
purpoſe of gratifying his curioſity and taſte. During 
his ſtay in this country Dr. Beattie found the means 
of engaging his notice and friendſhip. , Through the 
intervention of this gentleman the Mariſchal College of 
Aberdeen had requeſted to know if the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws would be acceptable to Gray ; but this mark 
of their attention he civilly declined. In December 1767, 
Dr. Beattie, ſtill deſirous that his country ſhould afford 
ſome teſtimony of its regatd to the merit of our poet, ſo- 
licited his permiſhon to print at the/ Univerſity preſs of 
Glaſgow an elegant edition of his works; Dodfley had be- 
fore aſked the-like favour, and Mr. Gray, unwilling to re- 
fuſe, gratified both with a copy containing a few notes and 
the imitations of the old Norwegian poetry, intended to 
ſupplant the Long Story, which was printed at firſt only 
to illuſtrate Mr. Bentley's deſigns. The death of Mr. 
Brocket in the July following left another opening to the 
profeſſorſnip which he had before unſucceſsfully ſought. 
Lord Bute. however was not in office, and the Duke of 
Grafton, to n a requeſt, within two days of the.va- 
cancy 


4 8 5 
* * 
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cancy appointed Mr. Gray. Cambridge before had been 
his reſidence from choice, it now became ſo from obliga-- 
tion, and the greater part of his time 'there was filled up 
by his old engagements or diverted to new ones. It has 
been ſuggeſted that he once embraced the projett of repub- 
| Uſhing Strabo, and there are reaſons to believe that he 
meant it, as the many geographical diſquiſitions he left be- 
hind him appear to have been too minute for the gratifica- 
tion of general inquiry. The like obſervation may By - 
transferred to Plato and the Greek Anthologia, as he had 
taken uncommon pains with both, and has left a MS of the 
latter fit for the preſs. His deſign of favouring the pub- 
lick with the hiſtory of Engliſh poetry may be ſpoken of 
with more certainty, as in this he had not only engaged 
with Mr. Maſon as a colleague, but actually paraphraſed 
the Norſe and Welch poems inſerted in his Works for 
ſpecimens of the wild ſpirit which animated the bards of 
ancient days. The extenſive compaſs however of the fub- _ 
jet, and the knowledge that it was alſo in the hands 
of Mr. Warton, induced him to relinquiſh what he had 
thus ſucceſsfully begun. Nor did his love for the antiqui. 
ties of his country confine his reſearches to its poetry alone: 
the ſtructures of our anceſtors and their various improve- 
ments particularly engaged his attention. Hitherto there 
hath nothing ſo authentick and accurate on the ſubject of 
Gothick architecture appeared, as the obſervations upon it 
drawn up by Mr. Gray, and inſerted by Mr. Betham in 
his Hiſt. of Ely. Of heraldry, its correlative ſcience, he 
| poſſeſſed the entire knowledge. But of the various pur- 
ſuits which employed his ſtudies for the laſt ten years of 
his life, none were ſo acceptable as thoſe which explained 
the economy of Nature. For botany he acquired a taſte 
of his uncle when young: and the exerciſe which, for the | 
| ſake of improvement in this branch of the ſcience, he in- | 


= 
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duced himſelf to take, contributed not a little to the preſer- 


vation of his health. How conſiderable his improvements 
in it were, thoſe only can tell who have ſeen his additions 
to Hudſon, and his notes on Linnæus. While confined to 


zoology he ſucceſsfully applied his diſcoveries to illuſtrate 


Ariſtotle and others of the Ancients. From engagements 
of this kind Mr. Gray's attention was neither often nor long 
diverted. Excepting the time he gave up to experiments on 
flowers, for the purpoſe of inveſtigating the proceſs of vege- 
tation, (which can ſcarcely be called a relaxation from his 


ſtated occupation) his only amuſement was muſick; nor was 


his acquaintance with this art leſs than with others of much 
more importance. His ſkill was acquired from the pro- 
ductions of the beſt compoſers, out of whoſe works when 
in Italy he had made a ſelection. Vocal muſick he chiefly 
preferred. The harpſichord was his favourite inſtrument, 
but though far from remarkable for a finiſhed execution, 
yet he accommodated his voice ſo judiciouſly to; his playing 
as to give an auditor conſiderable pleaſure. His judgement 
in ſtatuary and painting was exquiſite, and formed from an 
almoſt inſlinctive perception of thoſe graces beyond the 


reach of art in which the divine work of the great maſters 


abound. As it was through the unſolicited favour of the 
Duke of Grafton that Mr. Gray was enabled to follow the 
bent of his own inclination in the choice of his ſtudies, we 
ſhall not be ſupriſed to find, from a letter to Dr. Beattie, 
ny gratitude 1 him to offer his firſtling; 


0 Meliboee, Deus nobis hæc otia fecit 5 
Namque erit illi mihi ſemper Deus: illius aram 
Siepe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 

Ille meas errare boves ut cernis, et ipſum 


- Ludere que vellem, calamo permiſit agreſti. 
| Accord. 
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Accordingly, on his Grace's being elected Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, Mr. Gray, unaſked, took upon him to write 
thoſe verſes which are uſually ſet to muſick on this occaſi- 
on; and whatever the ſarcaſtick Junius (notwithſtanding his 
handſome compliment to the poet) might pretend, this was 
the offering of no venal Muſe. The ode in its ſtructure is 
dramatick, and it contains nothing of the complimentary 
kind which is not entirely ſuited to the characters employ- 
ed. Not long after the buſtle of the inſtallation was over, 
Mr. Gray made an excurſion to the ſequeſtered lakes af 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. The impreſſions he there 
received from the wonderful ſcenery that every where ſur- 
rounded him he tranſmitted to his friend Dr. Wharton, in 
epiſtolary journals, with all the wildneſs of Salvator and 
the ſoftneſs of Claude. Writing in May 1771 to the ſame 
friend, he complains of a violent cough which had troubled 
him for three months, and which he called incurable, ad- 
ding, that till this year he never knery what (mechanical) 
Tow ſpirits were. One circumftance that without doubt 
contributed to the latter complaint was the anxiety he felt 
from holding as a finecure an office the duties of which he 
55 thought himſelf bound to perform. The object of his pro- 


7 5 feſſorſhip being two-fold, and the patent allowing him to. 


8 eſſect one of its deſigns by deputy, it is underſtood that he 


N liberally rewarded for that purpoſe the teachers in the Uni- 


verſity of Italian and French. The other part he himſelf 
prepared to execute; but though the profeſſorſhip was inſti - 
tuted in 1724, none of his predeceſſors had furniſhed a 

plan. Embaraſſed by this and other difficulties, and retard- 
ed by ill health, the undertaking at length became {6 irk« 
ſome, that he ſeriouſly propoſed to relinquiſh the chair,— 
Towards the cloſe of May he removed from Cambridge to 
town, after having ſuffered from flying attacks of an here- 
ditafy gout, to which he had long been ſubjeR, and from 
which a life of ſingular temperance could not protect him. 
c In 
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In London his indiſpoſition having encreaſed, the oby ſician 
adviſed him to change his lodgings in Jermyn-ftreet for o- 
chers at Kenſington. This change was of ſo much benefit, 
that he was ſoon enabled to return to Cambridge, whence 
he meditated a journey to his friend Dr. Wharton, which 
he hoped might re-eſtabliſh his health; but his intentions 
and hopes were deluſive. On the 24th of July, 1771, a 
violent ſickneſs came on him while at dinner in the Col- 
lege-hall; the gout had fixed on his ſtomach, and reſiſted 
all the power of medicine. On the 29th he was ſeized by 
a ſtrong convulſion, which the next day returned with ad- 
ditional force, and the evening after he expired. At the 
firlt ſeizure he was aware of his danger, and though ſenſible 
at intervals almoſt to the laſt, he betrayed no dread of the 
terrours of death. 


To delineate his portrait in this place would be needleſs. 
The reader will acquire the beſt idea of his character, if after 
| peruſing his life and his writings he will uſe his own me- 
mory as a cylindrical mirror, and collect into one aſſemblage 
the ſcattered features. Of Mr. Gray's religious opinions 
but little is known; there are however ſufficient traces left 

to-demonſtrate him a ſincere believer in the great truths | 
of Chriſtianity. To Lord Bolingbroke's atheiſm he hath 
- written an anſwer. His ſentiments of Lord Shafteſbury 
cannot be miſtaken; and both Voltaire and Hume he cen- 
ſures with freedom. In private life he was moſt reſpetted 
by thoſe who beſt knew him: his heart was beneyolent 
and his hand liberal. 


— —— 
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THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
FF ne OF | | 
Mx. THOMAS GRAY. 


ata de from the regiſtry of the Prerogative' Court 7 
Canterbury. 


IN the name of God. Amen. I Thomas Gray of Pem- 
broke-hall in the Univerſity of Cambridge, being of ſound- 
mind and in good health of body, yet ignorant how long. 
theſe bleſſings may be indulged me, do make this my Laſt 
Will and Teſtament in manner and form following. Firſt 
I do defire that my body may be depoſited in the vault 
made by my late dear mother in the churchyard of Stoke- 
Pogeis, near Slough in Buckinghamſhire, by her remains; 
in a coffin of ſeaſoned oak, neither lined nor covered, and 
_ (unleſs it be very inconvenient) I could wiſh that one of my 
executors may ſee me laid in the grave, and diſtribute a- 
mong ſuch honeſt and induſtrious poor perſons in the ſaid 
pariſh as he thinks fit the ſum of ten pounds in charity.— 
Next, I give to George Williamſon, Eſq; my ſecond cou- 
ſin by the father's ſide, now of Calcutta in Bengal, the 
ſum of five hundred Neun reduced Bank annuities, now 
ſtanding in my name. I give to Anna Lady Goring, alſo 
my ſecond couſin by the father's ſide, of the county of 
Suſſex, five hundred pounds reduced Bank annuities, and 
a pair of large blue and white old Japan china jars. em, 
I give to Mary Antrobus of Cambridge ſpinſter, my ſecond 
couſin by the mother's ſide, all that my freehold eſtate and 
houſe in the pariſh of St. Michael, Cornhill, London, nor 
let at the yearly rent of ſixty-five pounds, and in the occu. 
Pon: of Mr. TOE e provided that ſhe pay 
C2 on 
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out of the ſaid rent, by half-yearly payments, Mrs. Jane 
Olliffe, my aunt, of Cambridge, widow, the ſum of twetity 
pounds per annum during her natural life; and after the 
deceaſe of the ſaid Jane Olliffe I give the ſaid eſtate to 
the ſaid Mary Antrobus, to have and to hold to her heirs 
and aſſigns for ever. Further, I bequeath to the ſaid Mary 
Antrobus the ſum of ſix hundred pounds new South-ſea an- 
nuities, now ſtanding in the joint names of Jane Olliffe 
and Thomas Gray, but charged: with the payment of five . 
pounds per annum to Graves Stokeley of Stoke-Pogeis in 
the county of Bucks, which ſum of ſix hundred pounds, 
after the deceaſe of the ſaid annuitant, does (by the will of 
Anna Rogers my late aunt) belong ſolely and entirely to 
me, together with all overplus of intereſt in the mean-time 
accruing. Further if at the time of my deceaſe there ſhall be 
any arrear of ſalary due to me from his Majeſty's Treaſury, 
1 give all ſuch arrears to the ſaid Mary Antrobus. Item, I 
give to Mrs. Dorothy Comyns of Cambridge, my other ſe- 
cond couſin by the mother's ſide, the ſums of ſix hundred 
pounds old South-ſea annuities, of three hundred pounds 
four per cent. Bank annuities conſolidated, and of two 
hundred pounds three per cent. Bank annuities conſolida- 
ted all now ſtanding in my name. I give to Richard Stone- 
hewer, Eſq; one of his Majeſty's Commiſſioners of Exciſe, 
the ſum of five hundred pounds reduced Bank annuities, 
and I beg his acceptance of one of my diamond rings. I 
give to Dr. Thomas Wharton, of Old Park in the Biſhop- 
rick of Durham, five hundred pounds reduced Bank an- 
nuities, and deſire him alſo to accept of one of my dia- 
mond rings. I give to my ſervant, Stephen Hempſtead, 
the ſum af fifty pounds reduced Bank annuitics, and if he 
continues in my ſervice to the time of my death I alſo give 
him all my wearing apparel and linen. I give to my two 
"couſins above-mentioned, Mary Antrobus and Dorothy 
Comyns, 


LAST WILL, Sc. of GRAY: _ kN 
Comyns, all my plate, watches, rings, china- ware, bed li. 
nen and table linen, and the furniture of my chambers at 
Cambridge, not otherwiſe bequeathed, to be equally and 
amicably ſhared between them. I give to the Reverend 
William Maſon, Precentor of York, all my books, manu- 
Teripts, coins, mulick printed or written, and papers of all 
kinds, to preſerve or deſtroy at his own diſcretion, And 
after my juſt debts and the expences of my funeral are dif. 
charged, all the reſidue of my perſonal eſtate whatſoever I 
do hereby give and bequeath to the ſaid Reverend William 
Maſon, and to the Reverend Mr. James Browne, Preſi. 
dent of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, to be equally divided 
between them, deſiring them to apply the ſum of two hun- 
dred pounds to an uſe of charity concerning which I have 
already informed them. And I do hereby conſtitute and ap- 
point them, the ſaid William Maſon and James Browne, 
to be joint executors of this my Laſt Will and Teſtament, 
And if any relation of mine, or other legatee, ſhall go 
about to moleſt or commence any ſuit againit my ſaid exe- 
cutors in the execution of their office, I do, as far as the 
| law will permit me, hereby revoke and make void all ſuch 
bequeſts or legacies as I had given to that perſon or perſons, 
and give it to be divided between my ſaid executors and re- 
ſiduary legatees, whoſe integrity and kindneſs I have ſo long 
experienced, and who can beſt judge of my true intention 
and meaning. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my 


hand and ſeal this 2d day of July, 1770. THo. GRA. 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, and declared by the aid Thomas 
Gray, the teſtator, as and for his Laſt Will and Teſtament, 
en the preſence of us, who in his preſence and at his re- 
gueſt, and in the preſence of each other, have ſigned our 
nanes as witneſſes hereto. RICHARD BAKER. 

THOMAS WILSON. 


JOSEPH TURNER. 
Proved 
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Proved at London the 12th of Auguſt 1771, before the 
Worſhipful Andrew Coltre Ducarel, Doctor of Laws and 
Surrogate, by the oaths of the Reverend William Maſon, 
Clerk, Maſter of Arts, and the Reverend James Browne, 
Clerk, Maſter of Arts, the executors, to whom admini- 
ſtration was granted, having been firſt ſworn duly to, ad- 
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miniſter. | 
JOHN STEVENS. | = 
HENRY STEVENS. Deputy Regiſters. 


GEO. GOSTLING, jun. 
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O D 
ON THE GPRING. | 


Lo! where the a e d Hours, 

Fair Venus train, appear; 

Diſcloſe the long- expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year; 

The Attick warbler pours her throat, 1 
Reſponſi ve to the cuckoo's note 


8ͤ; - i. 
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The untaught harmony of Spring; 

While, whiſp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs thro' the clear blue ſky 
Their gather'd fragrance fling. 0 16 


Where'er the oak's thick branches ſtretch 

A broader browner ſhade, 

Where er the rude and moſs- grown beech. 

' Ofer-canopies the glade, TY, 

Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink _ 15 

With me the Muſe ſhall fit, and think 

(At eaſe reclin'd in ruſtick ſtate) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd! 

How low, how little, are the proud! 

Hoy indigent the 8 20 
ach — 

Still is the coiling hand? af Care, 

The panting herds repoe, pl 

Yet hark! how thro' the peopled air 

The buſy murmur glows! 

The inſect youth are on the wing, 2865 

Eager to taſte the honied Spring, TE 

42 float amid the liquid noon; 

Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 

Some ſhew their gaily-gilded | „ 

3 * . 


ODE ON SPRING, q 
| To Contemplation's ſober Es 
Such is the race of man: | 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the buſy and the ga 35 
But flutter thro' life's little day, | 
In'Fortune's varying colours dreft: © 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough Miſchance, 
Or child! by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in duſt to reſt. 4 40 


Methinks I hear, in accents lo-w-w. 
The ſportive kind A 
Poor Moraliſt! and what art _ 5 
A ſolitary fly! my 
Thy joys no lar ring female meets, 45 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage to diſplay; . 

On haſty wings thy youth is flown, © - 
Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone 
We frolick while tis May. 50 


„ NOTES. 
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In direct 88 to the . 3 of 3 arro- 
gant and taſteleſs criticiſm, I make no ſcruple to pro- 
noance this Ode on Spring by far the choiceſt ſpecimen of 
claſſical com] ofition' that modern times can produce. It 
is indeed an epitome of every thing beautiful upon this 
fubjeQ.; a collection of ſweets from the bloſſoms of poetry 
in the extenſive garden of the Muſes. The verification 

is highly correct and ſweetly muſical ; the language glows 
with all the warmth and beauty of the ſeaſon which it 

paints; and the ſentiments are at once unaffected, inſtruc- 
tive, and ſublime. In ſhort, the firſt excellencies of poetry 
are united in this little ode; which has this criterion of 
merit, in common with the other poems of Mr. Gray, 
' that the more it is contemplated; it will pleaſe the more; 
and will rife in beauty, in eme to our W 
with the beſt modes of antiquity. 


WE 4. bg roſy-boſom'd Hours: 1 
9 7 The 2h. dom Spring 


i" To weeping Fancy pines.' 


'Thon 115 s Spring, v. 100. 


But there is a particular alluſion 0 2 paſſage i in Milton s 
Comus, in my judgement the moſt Waben and perſety 
poem of that fublime arena | 


2 Shs 


ODE. ON SPRING. 4 
« Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs, 
. * Revels the ſpruce and jocund Spring, 
The Graces and the ro/y-bo/om'd Hours 
«+ Thither all their bounties bring; ; 
„There eternal Summer dwells; 
« And weſt-winds, with-muſky wing, 
About the cedar'n-alleys ling 
«« Nard and Caſſia' s balmy /mells.” - Her. 984. 


It is obſervable that the epithet rofo-bofom'd is ans 
by theſe poets, with unuſual latitude, to ſignify, with bo- 
ſoms full of roſes; very differently from the era 
Hoy 1 Homer, and the 7% you” 'd morn of Milton. 


Poetry. has made the roſe a 7 nds attendant on n the 
Spring: Vere roſam fundi: ” Lucret. Primus vere 
roſam:” Virg. And e cen Wap rg mn. een 
ces his fineſt Poem: os 


Come, gendle Spring! « 3 ike 
„And from the boſom of yon dropping "Hi 
_ * While muſic wakes around, veild in a ſhower 


Of ſhadowing ro/es, on our Plains deſcend.” 


Hours. This application 5 the Hours the 5 of 
the Greeks, is conceived in the genuine ſpirit of ancient 
poetry. Nonnus has two verſes worth quoting on this 
occaſion, 


| Ovyalzgs; AuxaCail®s c To 
Eg dv niheo¹ god rid nov Neat. 


With roſy-blooming face the Hours appear, 
The daughters of the tempeſt-footed year. 


A fine 
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A fine fragment of Pindar, preſerved by Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſenſis, de Struct. Orat. could not eſcape 1 oe excur- 
five eye of our judicious poet. N 

Marky 

1 
ore oi · News Nννν,ö, 
Evodjuor eTaiuow tg 

Dela ff . | Ri” 

When the gay Hours unfold ute ſtores, 
The poet's curious eye explores 
Where, liſt ning to the breath of Spring, | 
The nectar'd flow'rs their fragrance fling. 


Verſe 2. Fair Venus' train. 


Venus is here employed, in conformity. to the ms 
logy of the Greeks, as the ſource of creation and beauty— 

as the principle that pervades and invigorates wnzwer/al 
nature: and with peculiar propriety on this occaſion, be- 
cauſe a new creation, as it were, takes place with the com- 
mencement of the Spring, after the languor and inactivity 
of Winter. The elegance of Mr. Gray's taſte, and the 
accuracy of his learning, are conſpicuous at all times.— 
A fragment of Euripides in Athenzus contains the mytho- 

logical idea. | 

Tur Apęodhu S* . dy 978. 

Avr gien vn, nut, g Waves Cody — 
Ega fu ouCou , olav Ingo v ο 
Axagroy νανμε, 16110 ©- £r95us EN 
Eco ü omw®- dg, winger ®- 
Ou, Teoet 64 Yar Aﬀeodrns d ro. 
Olar de ovupxy Onlos ts rA blos Ivo 
ver np rere x Trees dj, 


Ar U ge veto Gn Te Hape 7. 
| : And 
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And Æſchylus introduces Venus thus diſplaying her own 
dignity and eee in a ee e * the 
ſame author. 


rer jury E gars. * . | 
guy d tar hel yaps Tuxew 
c., Gar bussi. gary miowy 
Exvoz yaiar » 0 rial BRN 
Madre Boos % Gov Anpaſlgrore | 
AuvFewv Is Tic dg tx vohGorlS- yaus” 
Tide r: v i Taal 
The heav'n enamour d rains upon the earth, 
The earth with joy the fertile boon receives 
Impregnated, and teeming forth in flowers, 
In corn; and fruits, and trees, and living things 
"1 Venus of this produce am the, cauſe. 


baue N Sag adv law adapt) n 
1 dadason Thy dre? avry; eg. . 75 
Venus i is ſtiled the unzwer/al cauſe, rnafauch' as ins energy 
is viſible even in the heavens, the Forth, 0m, 198 ſea.— 
Phornut. de Nat. Deor, 


The ſame idea is briefly fl elegantly nth by 
Euripides, in his Hippolytus: : 


| Ooila dis aidep* 655 Ni, da % RS 
Ku xur gig trail & in raving t. Ver. 447+ 
Venus, the ſource of all created things, | | 
Pervades the air, and fills the vaſt abyſs.- - 


But theſe ſentiments are exhibited with conſiderable 
variety, and ennobled with all the grandeur and embelliſh- 
ments of poetry, by the fublime Lucretius, in the exor- 
dium to us acunirable poem on The Nature of Things z in 
which 
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8 ODE ON SPRING. 
whichthere are many paſſages, in ſpite of the obſcurity 
and untowardneſs of his ſubject, that claim a rank amongſt 


the nobleſt effuſions of poetical inſpiration. ' An edition 


of the poetical parts of his work, unincumbered by his 
philoſophy and metaphyſics, would be an uſeful work, and 


IT have ſometimes entertained thoughts of PETE it to 


ms public. 


Verfe 3. Call forth the long-expeAling flowers, 


** In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhowers 
Call Forth the greens, and wake the riſing flowers; 
When opening buds ſalute the welcome naw 
9 e ee . a ray.“ 
| n Tempie of Fame. 


The concluſion of wi poem is ends beautiful, 


and highly honourable to the author's feelings. Mr. Pope's 
maturer years never nen a more n of 


genuine poetry. r 
A lover of the renne Georgics will be reminded 
by the laſt verſe of this beautiful quotation, of | 


« Zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit :” 
The clods relent | 


„ e before the breeze. 


Fed 4 The purple year. | „ 
Vere rabend.” ©, » - Varg. Geo. ii. 319, 


Vaſes The Attick warbler— 


| Here is a RIO alluſion to an ode in Horace on the Spring, 


n to Ni 


33 


of Nidum 
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Nidum ponit Ityn flebiliter gemens 
„ Infelix avis, et een domus 
« ZXternum opprobrium.” 


And in ſeveral parts of his firſt ſtanza may be n | 


a general reſemblance to Milton's ſonnet on the nightene 
gate. | 

« O! aching that on yon blooming ſpray 

« Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill, 

«Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart doſt fill, 

While 7he jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 

« Firſt heard before the ſhallow cyckoo's bill, 

+ Portend ſucceſs in love.“ | 
The whole of this little ſonnet is worthy of it's author 
but the fifth verſe is exquiſitely beautiful. | 


Pours her throat. 
This is a very bold and poetical expreſſion, and an at; 


mirable improvement of the original Farm.) in the Greek 


and Roman claſſics. 


tes avdny 2 Hef. . Herc. 396, 
Kr ſuaves ex ore loguelas 


* 


«© Funde.“ Lucret. i. 40. 


Our poet is not Ne to Milton himſelf, eden when 
the ſublime bard exerts his powers ws the moſt men 
on a eee ſubject: ; 


"4 -where the Attic bird 
„ Trills her thick-warhled nates the Summer long.” 


Par. Reg. iy. 245, 
Whiſpering pleaſure, | 


Vetſe 8, 


For this 5 our poet is indebted to a paſſage in the 
5 - Parade 
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Paradiſe Loft, which, for the grandeur of the per/onzfica- 
tion, and a happy union of /ubl:mity and /weetne/5, has, 


Frs no equal, and cannot be excelled. 


6 No gentle gales 
8 Paine their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
« Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
_ « Thoſe balmy ſpoils. As when to them, who ſail 
„ Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paſt. 
« Mozambic, off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 
« Sabzan odours from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt; with ſuch delay 
« Well-pleas'd they ſlack their courſe, and manya league 
« Cheer'd with the . ſmell old Ocean ſmiles.” 
iv. 156. 
The former part of this quotation has a rant reſemblance 
to ſome fine lines of . 8 c 


eee e ; £7 
Neeb Nr e 5 8 
Aveas . οπ —ũð?̊˙ be . | ON ts + 


And the latter poet is Jeliponteck from Diodorus Siculis ; 
ſo various was the erudition of our great poet! . 


| Outs g e IHN t vt Ta; inaruy ide Te H Paris 
de To D. g nu d rigC chu rng en ratur adporfouerns odheng · 


On vag Tis Penh x) Nope xpeillur & ge H Ri Ta; 


ix ale dnoeisg v. Ke ve T&5 ragamduoiſas, #&Teg ToAv Th 
X#g78 u ff. BY apoipes WOK TH; Tove ahr Hι Kala 
vag Ty tags wear, dla anjy©- ano. ira, cha rag 
are r opugrePopar Nbg x} ron a v Toluv ar ⏑iöqãg 
Sb Fonreo Ja TeO- r TAyT ov ptgn T1; Jaragong, L. iii. 46. 


So numerous and powerful are the collective ſcents 
* ns newark aromatic . in Sabza, or n Felix, 
« that 
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* that an enumeration of all their properties is imprafti- 
„ cable. A divine and inexpreſſible fragrance ſtrikes 


upon the ſenſes; not unenjoyed even by the navigator, 


* though he ſails by at a great diſtance from the ſhore. 
« For in the Spring, when the wind blows off land, the 


* odour from the aromatic trees and plants diffuſes it- 


* felf over all the neighbourin g ea. 


Verſe 9. Cool Zephyrs 


Lucretius preſents us with a moſt elegant and piftu- 
reſque deſcription, containing an animated groupe of 
images, worthy, I ſhould think, of the painter's notice; 
which was not unadverted to by Mr. Gray. 
It Ver, et Venus, et Veneris prænuncius ante 
« Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter: 
Flora quibus mater præſpergens ante viai 
Cundta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet.” V. 736. 
The Spring, and Venus, and their harbinger | 
The winged Zephyr near-attendant comes: 
The matron-goddeſs Flora ſtrews their way 
With odorous /weets and flowers of every hue. 
Poetry never produced a more delightful picture. There 
is, however, a correſpondent paſſage in Milton, well wor- 
thy of appearing in ſuch company. 5 
« The birds their quire apply: azrs, vernal airs, 
« Breathing the /xel/ of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves; while univerſal Pan 
* Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th' eternal Spring.” Par. Loft, iv. 264: 
What an exquiſite feaſt are theſe fruits of genius to a 
reader of taſte and ee, great pork had his 
eye on Horace; 
C2 0 „ Gratia 
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2 - ODE ON SPRING: 
« Gratia cum nymphis geminiſque ſororibus audet 
Ducere nuda choros. | 
The Graces and the Nymphs lead on the dance 
In naked Beauty's bloom. 
Verſe 11. Whereer the oak's thick branches fireteh— 
The beginning of this ſtanza has ſome reſemblance to 
a charming paſſage in the divine Lucretius, whoſe poeti- 
cal powers are at leaſt equal to thoſe of any of the an- 
cieuts. N 9 15 
« Attamen inter ſe proſtrati in gramine molli, 
Propter aquæ rivum, ſub ramis arboris altæ. 
« Non magnis opibus jucunde corpora curant : 
& Preſertim cum tempeſtas arridet, et anni 
„Tempora eee, viridantes floribus herbas.” 
Lib. ii. 29. 
Beſide ſome water FR rcke's, beneath 
The /preading favour of th' aerial tree, 
They taſte ſweet bliſs without the glare of wealth : 
But chief in that ſoft ſeaſon when the Spring 
Smiles, and enamels the green earth with flowers. 


Browner made. 


Verſe 12. 
„And breathes a browner horror on the woods; 
fays Mr. Pope 1 in the firſt of poems, his Eloiſa. 


Vaſe 14. 0 er-catiopies the glade. 


cc -a bank 
% 0 eee. with luſcious woodbine.” 
Shakeſp. Mid Night O Dream.—Grays 
But a more particular alluſion ſeems to have been made 
do ſome delicious lines of Milton: fo 
gp I /at 


— 
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1 1 /at me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove | 
« With flaunting honey-ſuckle ; and began, | 
« Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, | 
« To meditate my rural minſtrelſy, 


« Till fancy had her fill.” Comus, 543. 


Which perhaps will recal to the reader's mind a ſweet paſ- 
fage of that benevolent man and genuine poet, Thomfon. 
6 Nor in the bower 
„Where woodbines flaunt and roſes ſhed a couch, 
While evening draws her crimſon curtains _—_ 
« Truſt your x minutes with betraying man.' 
Spring, 976. 
It is not eaſy to ſay, whether this pathetic admonition does 


more honour to his feelings or to his genius. 


Verſe 15. —Some water's rathy brink. 


Mincius et tenera prætexit arundine ripas. Virg. 
is Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown 'd with vocal reeds.” 
Lycgas. 


05 as Milton ſays of chat ho with which Mr. Gray 


was more particularly converſant: 


« Jam neque arundineum mihi cura reviſere Camum.” 


Verb 22. The panting herds repoſe. 


8 —patula pecus omne ſub ulmo eſt.” Perſſ Sat. 
„ O'erpower d with heat, the panting flocks are laid 


« Beneath the friendly elm's refreſhing ſhade.” Brewſter. 


_ Verſe 24. The buſy murmur glows— 


A vivid expreſſion ; ike the beef. 
8 as FERVERE 
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' FERVERE of Lucretius and Virgil. Mr. Thanks has 
ſome paſſages like this before us: | 
Here their delicious taſk the fervent hoe 
* In ſwarming millions, tend: around, athwart, 
« Thro' the ſoft air the buſy nations fly.” Spring, "_ 


72 Now tis nought 
— But refileſs hurry through the 705 ar, ANY 
18 Beat by unnumber d wings. Ver. 649. 
which laſt is from Milton: 
6 . Hr 
* F 105 as they paſs, fann' d with unnumber'd plumes.” 
Par. e vii. 431. 


_ Verſe 26. The honied Spring | 


While the bee with honted thigh.” I Penſ, 
That on the green turf fuck te honied Bowers, 1 
Lycidas. 


„ee bait of Joni words.” = San: Agon 


Verſe 27. And float 3 the liquid n noon. 
Nare per æſtatem liquidam.“ Virg. Geo. bey 
| Thomſon _ ſays, in the ſame/metaphor, 
3955 The Reep-afcending eagle ſoars 
« With I pinions through the Sear of day.” 
Summer, 608. 
Verſe 28. . lightly o'er the current ſkim. 


This deſcription is highly animated and pittureſque; z 
and ſeems partly adumbrated Gow a beautiful paſſage in 
Thomſon's Summer: 

+ Wak'd by his warmer ray, * reptile young 

Come ing d abroad; by myriads forth at once 


2 3 of all die varied hues 


« Their 
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« Their beauty-beaming parents can diſcloſe. 
« Ten thouſand forms, ten thouſand different tribes, 
People the blaze. To ſunny waters ſome = 
« By fatal inſtin& fly, where on ze pool 
They ſþortive wheel.” | Verſe 241. 
Mr. Gray's—in/ef youth—is much more elegant than 


Thomſon's—reptile young : but the peopled air is ſurpaſſed 
in grandeur by—people the blaze. Between Some leghtly 


ver the current ſtim and On the pool CG RE 1 7 


Ait is not eaſy t to decide. 

Verſe 29. Some ſhew their gaily-gilded trim, 
Quick-glancing to the ſun. 

& ——————Sporting with quick glance 

She to the ſun their wav d coats drop'd with gold.” 


| : | P ars Toft. vii. r ay. 
a Penniſque coruſcant.” irg. Geo. 
And Thomſon, with ſcarce leſs elegance: | 


Till, in the weſtern ſky, the downward fun - 27 
« Looks out effulgent, from amid the fluſh 
Of broken clo, gay: Rahe to his beam.” 
Spring, 189. 
Verſe 21. To ce ſober eye. Ew 
« While inſects from the threſhold preach,” Gc. | 
Mr. Green i in eee Dod/. Miſcel. vol. v. p. 161. 
| — Gray. 
. Conubplation, invited by the buf n of the ſurround - 
ing multitudes. 
There flowery hill Hymettus with the found 
Of bees' induſtrious murmur oft invites 
« To Aaudious muſing.” 2 Par. Reg. iv. 247« 
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ſome luminous embelliſhments of diction. 


16 , ODE ON SPRING. 


In the /econd of theſe verſes we may obſerve an elinon 
ſimilar to that at the beginning of this ode: 
Fair Venus' train appear: 


| which 1s ſomewhat harſh indeed, but unavoidable in os ; 


of ſuch a termination. 

I will venture to affirm, that has ſtanza 8 the 
moſt curious ſpecimen of a continued metaphior the hap- 
pieſt intermixture of the /amle and the ſubject that the 
whole compaſs of . ancient and modern, can Nan : 


To Contemplation's ſober eye 
Such is the race of man: 

And they that creep, and they that fy, 
Shall nd where they began, 
Alike the 5 and the gay, 

But flutter through life's little day, 

In Fortune's varying colours dreft : 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough Mz iſchance, 
Or chill'd by Age, their azry dance 


They leave, in duſt to wn | 

Life's little day—the Ephemeras of the Natural hs, and 
the pe I. e. Va, g- en of Aſclylus. 

' Varying colours“ Spartique coloribus alas. Virg.— 
« « Varianteſque colores.” Lucret, | 

It is, however, an act of juſtice to Thomſon, to ac- 
knowledge, that Mr. Gray 1s indebted to him on this 
occaſion ; though the original, grand and beautiful as it 
is, muſt, in my opinion, yield to the imitation. When 
Mr. Gray condeſcends to imitate, he recovers his level 
at leaſt by ſome new thoughts, ſome dignity of verſe, or 


% Thick 
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Thick in yon ftream of light, a thouſand ways, 
1 55 Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv d,. 
The quivering nalions port; till, tempeſt- wing d, 
* Fierce Winter ſweeps them from the face of day. 
c E'en ſo luxurious men, unheeding, paſs 
« An idle Summer-liſe in Fortune s ſhine, 
« A. ſeaſon's glitter! thus they flutter on 
« From toy to toy, from vanity to vice! 
„Till 4/own away by Death, Oblivion comes | 
2 Behind, and ſtrikes them from the book of life.” - 
ROO 348: 
Verſe 44. A roliary fly! . 
Very emphatical and conciſe! But a th. and a fly in 
Joluude! 5 5 | 
x: engines Li ſolitude 
" What happineſs who can enjoy alone, 
40 Or, all- enj joying, what contentment find?“ 


Far. Loft. 


| Vaſe u. No painted plumage— | 
*”. Pictæque volucres.“ Ving. | 
From branch to branch the ſmaller birds with ſong 
_ Solac d che woods, and ſpread their painted wings.” 
| P. . vii. 


Perſe 49. Thy ſyn is ſet. 
— Ms apy is  Theoc. Id. f 1. 


After ſo particular an illuſtration of the henna of this 
Ode, i it will not be amiſs to take ſeme notice of Dr. Fokn- 
' ſon's animadverſions on it. If a vigorous underſtanding, 
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18 .ODE ON SPRING. 
2 comprehenſive knowledge, and a capacity of found 
judgement, were ſufficient qualifications for a work of 
genuine criticiſm, no man was ever better furniſhed than 
He for ſuch an undertaking. But a certain inelegance of 
taſte, a frigid churliſhneſs of temper, unſubdued and un- 
qualified by that melting ſenſibility, that divine enthuſiaſm 
of ſoul, which are eſſential to a hearty reliſh of poetical 
compoſition ; and, above all, an invidious depravity of 
mind, warped by the moſt unmanly prejudices, and ope- 
rating in an unrelenting antipathy to cotemporary merit, 
00 often counteracted and corrupted the other virtues 
of his intellect. Nor am I under any apprehenſion of 
being charged with an unjuſtifiable partiality in this opi- 
nion of him, when I make no ſcruple to declare, that, 
notwithſtanding ſome very exceptionable paſſages, infi- 
nitely diſgraceful both to his underſtanding and his heart, 
I eſteem his Lives of the Engliſh Poets to be the nobleſt 
ſpecimen of entertaining and ſolid criticiſm, that modern 
times have produced; well worthy of ranking on the 
ſame ſhelf with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the ancients, 
Ariſtotle and Quintilian. 

His Ode on Spring,.“ ſays our coltompaiious. critic, 
tt has /omething poetical, bath in the language and the 
„thought; but the Janguage: 1 is too luxuriant, and the 
+ thoughts have nothing new.” 

One hardly knows which to admire EY in this con- 
ciſe deciſion; the parſimonious commendation, fomething- 
Poetica, or the jealouſy that immediately qualifies the in- 
voluntary and precipitate liberality of his conceſſion.— 
We can only appeal to the Ode itſelf, and to the taſte and 
PHcrrmment of thoſe, Who, as Milton ſpeaks, have ears to 


rapture: * 


— — —— — 
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rapture : for general and undiſcriminating cenſure will 
admit no confutation. 6 a 

« There has of late, continues our hiagrapler, © ari- 
1 ſen a practice of giving to adjectives, derived from 
« ſubſtantives, the termination of the participles; ſuch 
* as the cultured plain, the daiſied bank: but I was ſorry 
to ſee in the lines of a ſcholar like Gray, the honed 
« Spring.” : 7 

My note upon the verſe in queſtion will ſhew, that 
this mode of expreſſion is no ſuch novelty as our cntic 
would inſinuate; and that no admirer of a ſcholar like 
Gray has any occaſion to ſympathize in the beneyolent 
ſorrows of Dr. Johnſon for the error and unſkilfulneſs 
of his favourite author. Every language is enriched and 
improved by the introduction of words of ſo eaſy a deri- 
vation as that in diſpute; and fuch a coinage, by the 
unanimous concurrence of critics in all ages, will readily 
paſs current with the ſtamp of poetry upon it. The 
Latin word mellitus, for example, feems to be exactly 
ſimilar: an adjective derived from a Jub/tantive with the 
ſignification and the termination of a participle. 
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ON FHE DEATH OF A 
FLO URITE CAT 
Drowned in a Tus of GOLD Fisks. 


"] was on a lofty vaſe's ſide, 
Where China's gayeſt art had dy'd 
The azure flowers that blow; 
Demureſt of the tabby kind, 

The penſive Selima reclind, 


Gaz d on the lake below. 


Her conſcious tail her joy declard; 
The fair round face, the inowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoiſe vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 


She ſaw; and purr d applauſe. 


Still 


A FAVOURITE Ar. 2F 
Still had ſhe gaz d; but midſt the tide 
Two angel forms were ſeen to (anc 
The Genii of the ſtream: 1 
Their ſcaly armour's Tyrian hue 
'Thro' richeſt purple to the view 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 


The hapleſs Nymph with wonder ſaw: 
A whiſker firſt and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wiſh, 

She ſtretch'd in vain to reach the prize, 
What female heart can gold deſpiſe? 
What Cat's averſe to fiſh? 


Preſumptuous Maid! with looks intent 
Again ſhe ſtretch'd, again ſhe bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant fate fat by, and ſmil'd) 

The ſlipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd, 

She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to ev'ry wat ry God, 
Some ſpeedy aid to ſend: 
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No Dolpin came, no Nereid ſtirrd: 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Suſan heard. 
A Fav'rite has no friend! 


F From hence, ye Beauties undecetvd, 

* Know, one falſe ſtep is neer retriev d. 
=} And be with caution bold. 

. Not all that tempts your wand'ring eyes 
. And heedleſs hearts, is lawful prize; 
Nor all that gliſters gold. 


NOTES 
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a 5 ® 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE Ar. _ 


Tuts Ode is beyond all diſpute the leaſt excellent of 
Mr. Gray's productions: but the cauſe of this inferiority 
muſt be ſought for in the tenuity of the ſubject, which 
was incapable of great things; and not in, the meanneſs 
of it's execution, or the imbecillity of kzs. genius. A 
gaiety of imagination, and a ſprightlineſs of humour, in- 
veſted with melodious verſe and elegant expreſſion, are 
it's undoubted recommendations : : and of what other ex- 
cellence was ſuch a ſimple event ſuſcepttble ? 


Verſe g. The azure flowers that blow. h 


This is, perhaps, the only redundancy that the pe 
ſcrupulous examiner would be able to detect in the poetry 
of Mr. Gray. For, the flowers that blow, if intended in 
contradiſtinction to flowers unblowen, or in the bud—18 a 
trivial and unmeaning thought. Milton acquits himſelf | 
with much more happineſs and dexterity : * 
« Iris there with humid bow 
« Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
% Flowers of more mingled hue, | 


Than her purſled ſcarf can ſhew,” Comus, 992. 
uu, Gray 
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Mr. Gray might have ſaid with elegance and propriety, 
De flowers of azure blow. 

But, where is that author to be found, whoſe works __ 

Nand the teſt of ſuch a minute and rigorous ſcrutiny ? 


Verſe 6. Gaz'd on the lake below. 


It is a proof of no ordinary ſkill thus to confer Kgnity 
on ſo trivial a ſubject: and the ſame dexterity is conſpicu- 
ous throughout the Ode. A happy exertion of this talent 
has eminently diſtinguiſhed V rgul, Boileau, and 1 5 


Verſe 7. Her conſcious tail. 


The accuracy and elegance of the deſcription in this 
ſtanza muſt be univerſally allowed: and the difficulty of 


ſuch deſcription is always proportionate to the ſimplicity 


66 3 of the ſubject. 
7 Sibi quivis 

20 Sperat idem; ſudet multum fruſtraque laboret, 
Auſus idem.“ 


Verſe 19. Still ad ſhe gaz'd- 


1 will not take upon me to decide between the fine "OY 
<y and the delicately curious expreſſion of this ſtanza. 


They are both en in their kind, and cannot de 
exceeded. 


 Perje 16. Their ſcaly armour's Tyrian hue 
Through richeſt purple to the view 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 
A ſelection of exquiſite terms, combined with ſingular 
Felicity! Milton expreſſes a ſimilar idea with great ſuc. 
* The 


A FAVOURITE CAT; © 25 : 
n The field all iron caft a | gleaming brown.” 
| Par. Reg. iii. 26. 
i — —fluftuat omnis 
«® Ere rinkdens tellus.” Virg. Geor. ii. 


But M/. Gray had in his eye a beautiful deſcription of 2 
flower in the Georges 3 | 


4 Aureus ipſe; ſed in foliis, que plurima circum 
: Funduntur, violæ /ublucet purpura nigræ. iv. 274. 
Itſelf of golden hue; but the thick leaves | 
Through a dark violet ſhoot a purple gleam. 
1 ſhould riot obtrude my own verſion of theſe paſſages 
upon the reader, were not our poetical tranſlations gene- 
rally execrable to the laſt degree. 


Verſe 19. The hapleſs nymph—— 

Impattiality obliges us to acknowledge, that this and 
the concluding ſtanza are very much inferior to the reſt of 
the Ode, and altogether unworthy of the elegance and 
taſte of Mr. Gray: 


Verſe 25. Preſumptuous maid —= | 
| This ſtanza will almoſt compenſate the mediocrity of 
the preceding. That idea of Malignant Fate fat by 
and ſmil'd,” is finely imagined, and extremely poetical. 
Verſe gi: Eight times 
A humourous alluſion to the vulgar notion of a cat's. 
vwactty. Mr. Bourne, whoſe elegiac poetry is the ſweet= 


eſt of any in the Latin language, has a [on Epigram 
upon this ſubject. 
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DEFENDIT NUMERUS. 
* Blandior indulſit, felis, tibi parca; novenæ 
Nam tibi net Lacheſis fila novena colo. 
« H inc, fi miſſa voles celſi de culmine tetti, 
« Decidis in tutos præcipitata pedes. 
Nec miſeram, licet infeſtent laniique caneſque, 
« Te lanii exanimant, exanimantve canes. 


— Si moriare ſemel, fi bis, ſi terve, quaterve, 


* Pluſquam dimidia parte ſuperſtes ers.” 
To all the tabby kind alone 
Fate has a partial kindneſs fhown. 
Their thread to thrice three lengths is run; 
Their life on thrice: three ſpindles ſpun, 
Ts Puſs thrown headlong to the ſtreet 
From a houſe:top ? She finds her feet. 


Should butchers and their curs annoy her? 
Nor butchers nor their curs deſtroy her. 


Should ſhe loſe three or e' en four lives ? 
By more than half ſhe ſtill ſurvives. 


Verſe 32. She mew'd—— 

As Mr. Bourne moſt beautifully ſays of the Lion, ſup- 
enen the aſſiſtance of Androcles, 

* — Miſerabile murmur 

Edens, qua poterat voce, precatur opem.“ 


Verſe 4. No Dolphin came 

Alluding to the ſtory of Arion, related by Herodotus; 
who was compelled by the mariners to throw himſelf into- 
the ſea, and was conveyed on the back of a dolphin ſafe 


Verſo 
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Perſe 37, From hence 5 
This is a grammatical impropriety perpetually found in 
our beſt Engliſh writers, ancient and modern. Hence is, 
from this; and thence, from that : therefore from hence, 
and from thence—are downright nonſenſe. 

For the entertainment of the claſſical reader, I will 
ſubjoin another Eprgram from Mr. Bourne; which 1s ex- 
cellently deſcriptive, and will bear a TOO with the 
an ſtanza of this Ode. 


ID EM AGIT IDEM. 
«« Felicula ad ſpeculum ſaltu laſcivit herile, 
Laſcivam ſaltu feliculamqne videt. 
Nigra videt nigram; bicolor naſo, bicolorem ; 
Glaucaque torquentem lumina, Huben tuens. 
4 Et ſociam ad luſus lentæ incurvamine caudæ 
* Provocat, et lepidi mobilitate pedis. 
Utraque utramque laceſſit, et utraque palpat utramque; 
Et molle oppoſitos explicat unguiculos. 
« Jam tumet in tergum, et ſimulatas expuit iras; 
Et tumet, et ſimiles expuit umbra minas. 
„ Quznam hc fit, mima unde ſui tam mimica, quærit 
Felis; an in ſpeculo, poſt ſpeculumne, ſiet. 
« Te quoque, præſentem præſens, quam quæris, et illa 
« Quazrit, an in ſpeculo, poſt ſpeculumne, ſies. 
Alterutra alterutram quæritque et decipit, idque 
„ Feliculæ facitis, quod facis una, due.” 


Dr. Johnſon's ſtrictures upon this Ode are much more 
juſt than any of his other obſervations on our poet.“ In 
the firſt ſtanza,” ſays he, © the azure flowers that blow, 
* ſhew reſolutely a rhime is ſometimes made when it can- 
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28 ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT, 
* not eaſily be found.” This is too true; and I had paſ- 
ſed the ſame cenſure, before I knew of this coincidence. 
Our critic, however, expoſes himſelf to reproof from the 
manner in which he has conveyed his ſevere remark : 
Jhew a rhime is ſometimes made. This omiſſion of the 
relative, a too common practice with our writers! is an 
impropriety of the groſſeſt kind: and which neither gods 
nor men, as one expreſſes himſelf, nor my language under 
heaven, can endure. 

The reſt of his ſtriftures it were painful to tranferibe, 
and vain to contradi& : | 

ff wrong we hifs the rod. 

The Ode upon the whole is certainly a 38 effuſion 
of a ſportive fancy; but will not bear the probe of a faſti- 
dious and angry critic. Criticiſm, indeed, does- but, dif- 
grace herſelf by aſſailing ſuch a bagarelle. It is an eagle 


Nocping to a ſparrow, or a lion roaring at a frog. 
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6 5 E 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
E T ON c 0 l r EC E 


Arbgareg inavy ergõ peng eig v8 Jyruxerne B 
| _ MzNAnneay 


VV diſtant ſpires, ye antique towers, | 
That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Where grateful Science ſtill adores 

Her HenRy's* holy Shade; 

And ye, that from the ſtately brow 

Of WinpsoR's heights th' expanſe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, | 


* King HENRT VI. Founder of the College. 
Whole 
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| Or urge the flying ball? 


— 


 Whoſeturf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers among 


Wanders the hoary Thames _— 
is filver-winding way. 


Ah happy bills, ah pleaſing ſhade, 
Ah fields belov'd in vain, 
Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray'd 


A ſtranger yet to pain! 


I feel the gales that from ye blow. 
A momentary bliſs beſtow, 
- As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 


My weary ſoul they ſeem to ſooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a ſecond ſpring 


Say, Father Traces, for thou haſt been 


Full many a ſprightly race 


Diſporting on thy margent green e 


The paths of pleaſure trace, 


Who foremoſt now delight to cleve 
With pliant arm thy glaſſy wave? 


The captive linnet which enthrall? 
What idle progeny ſucceed 


To chaſe the rolling circles ſpeed, 


While 
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While ſome on earneſt buſineſs bent 
Their murm'ring labours ply 
'Gainſt graver hours, that bring conſtraint 
To ſweeten liberty: 
Some bold Or EE diſdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare deſery: 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice 1n every wind, 


And ſnatch a fearful joy. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt: 
Theirs buxom health of roſy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever-new, 
And lively chear of vigour born; 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly th approach of morn. | 


Alas, regardleſs of their doom: 23 | 
The little victims play! 2 : . 
8 No 
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No ſenſe have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet ſee how all around 'em wait 2 
The Miniſters of human fate, ö 
And black Mis fortune's baleful Gain! 
Ah, ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand 
I ̃0o ſeize their prey the murth' rous band! 
"=. hh tell them op are men! 


5 


Theſe ſhall the fury Paſſions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

[71 Diſdainful Anger, pallid Fear, TN 
oo: And Shame that ſculks behind ; _ 
Or pining Love ſhall waſte their pace 

Or Jealouſy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the ſecret heart, | 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
 Grim-vilag'd comfortleſs Deſpair, | 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 
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| Ambition this ſhall tempt to riſe, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a ſacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. | 
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ODE ON ETON COLLEGE. 
The ſtings of Falſehood thoſe ſhall try, 
And hard Unkindneſs' alter'd eye, 

That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow; 

And keen Remorſe with blood defil'd, 

And moody Madneſs a it. wild 

Amid ſevereſt woe. 


33 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grilly troop are ſeen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their Queen: 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 

That every labouring ſinew ſtrains, 

Thoſe in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 

And ſlow-conſuming Age. 


To each his ſuff rings: all are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan; tn 
The tender for another's pain, 

Th unfeeling for his own, 
bs | Vet, | 
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Yet, ah! why ſhould they know their fate? 
Since ſorrow never comes too late, 
And happineſs too ſwiftly fhes, 
Thought would deſtroy their paradiſe, 
No more; where ignorance is * 0 
'The folly to be wiſe, E 
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Ty 18 U we e are told, was the firff poetical 1 Pedalen 
of Mr. Gray, that appeared in public. That air of pen- 
five melancholy, which breathes throughout the piece, and 
is in uniſon with the feelings of ſo mariy readers; renders 
it the moſf pleaſing, perliaps, of all his poems, his Elegy 
alone excepted, which in this reſpekt, like Achilles, has 
no rival. The compoſition now before us is indeed the 
effuſion of a delicate and cultivated mind, tenderly im- 
preſſed with the ſoft ſenſations of compaſſion and bene- 
volence. As a dęſcriptive compolition and a delineation 
of the human paſſions, it may juſtly claim, I think, a ſu- 
periority ahove all his poems. We are informed, that 
My. Walpole was ſo ſenſible of it's peculiar excellence as 
a fi production, that, with a propriety and pertinency, 
that do honour to his 2 he e to his friend this 
verſe of Lucan: | | 


= 00 Nee licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre: 


Phor/. x. 296. 


The nations ſee not N ile a trivial ſtream. | 
F 2 The 


{ 
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The Greek motto to this Ode 
og inavn Teofacts eig T0 furvyer, MENANDER, 


has puzzled, I dare ſay, many readers not deficient in an- 
cient learning; and has excited in their minds ſome diſ- 


ſatisfaction with their own acquirements, which did not 


enable them to apprehend a maxim of fo cfear a writer as 
Menander: when employed too as a motto; which uſually 


is, and always ſhould be, as obvious as poſſible. The 


verſe. is indeed obſcure ;. and thereſore the preſixing of it 
to this poem ſavours of an affectation, unbecoming a man 

of learning; and eſpecially, as ſo many moral, /entences, 
equally pertinent and more perſpicpous. might eaſily 


have been found. Converſant, as T may deem myſelf to 


de, in the Greek language, 4 am not quite ſure, that I have 


a diſtin& apprehenſion: of it's meaning. For the ſatisfac 


tion, however, of the generality of Mr. Gray $ admirers, 


I will propoſe what ſeems to be the 2 the words in 


a literal tranſlation:: 
Man is an abundant Abies of EY 


Verſe 1. ve diſtant ſpires—/ 


This introduftory addreſs to Eton College i is 8 and 
pictureſque; and ſo natural, as to have all the appearance 

of being ſuggeſted at the time of an actual proſpett of 
the place, and a contemplation of the ſcenes deſcribed. 
It is embelliſhed too with all that ſweetneſs. and graceful- 
neſs of dition, which is Mr. Gray's diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lence. And yet, upon a nicer conſideration, I diſcover a 
capital defect in this ſtanza. Theſe pres and towers are 
addrefled by the. poet without any uſe or intention; for 


nathing-, 
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nothing is afterwards aſſerted of them, and they are in- 
troduced only to be diſmiſſed in ſilence and without fur- 
ther notice. The Towers of London in the fecond Epode 


of the Bard are not apeſtrophized with ſo little meaning; 


but are treated with the unportance of reaſonable agents, 
as the congruity of the figure required. 
We may compare a paſſage of Milton with the two firſt 


lines of this poem: 


« With gilded battlements, enen far, | 
Turrets and terraſes, and 2 ſpires: 


5 122 n Reg. iv. 5g. 
Verſe 4. Her Henry's holy ſhade; 


King Henry the fixth, founder of the college. Gray. 
He ſtiles him iy, becauſe he was near being Fanomzed. 
With the ſame alluſion, he ſays in the Bard- 


And ſpare the meek uſurper's koly head,” 


In the Ode on the Inſtallation he calls him! e ene 
Saint. 5 


” Verfe 5. | The ſtately brow | 
Of Windlor's heights. 
* — | And now to where 


Ws Majeſlic Windſor lifts his princely brow.” 

5 . Thomſon's Sumner, 1411. 

And 5e — N 
That is, I ſuppoſe, ye towers, or Jpires: which is 8 

an aukward and disjointed n in that connec- 

tion. 75 
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Verf 8. Whoſe turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers 
That is, the 2 of whoſe laum, the ſhade of whoſe grove, 
the flowers of whoſe mead. This is a peculiar artifice of 
compoſition, which, in the hands of a ſkilful poet, is nei- 
ther inelegant nor uſeleſs, as it frequently prevents a ſu- 
perſluity of expreſſion. Hebrew poetry abounds with ex- 
amples of this mode of writing. The reader may find 
various ſpecimens exhibited by Bp. Lowth, in the Preli- 
minary Di ſertation to his Iſaial. And, if I may be al- 
lowed ſuch a reference on this occafion, in my Commen- 
tary on Matth. vi. 6. I have pointed out other inſtances, 
and have cleared ſome diffieulties of Scripture upen this 
ground. I ſhall now content myſelf with only two in- 
ſtances, which will ferve to point out this peculiarity more 


# EE 


plainly to the reader. 


-3 3 $4 


I am black, but comely, O! ye N of . 
1 As the tents of mn as the cir rage of e 
| Cant. i. 5; 
That! is, _ an 3 combination of the members of 
each ſentence: I am black, as the tents of Kedar; but 
« comely, as the pavilions of Solomon.“ ; 
Sir Fokn Chardin, in Harmer's Oblervations, informs 
us, that the Tents of Kedar were made of dark-coloured 
goat's-hair : and it may be remarked that the ſame mate- 
rials were applied to the fame e in after- times and 
by other nations. 
*— —— Barbas i incanaque menta 
Cinyphii tondent rei ſetaſque comantes, 
* Uſum in caſtrorum, et miſeris velamina * 5 
| Virg. Geo, 
The 
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10 The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword.” 
Shakeſpear. 

1 is, The as ww. the ſoldier's _ the 

1 ſcholar's tongue. 

This ſingularity often occurs in Mr. Pope, 

But the courtzer's eye, in the line juſt quoted, ever ob- 
ſervant of the motions and will of his ſovereign, gives 
me an opportunity of explaining a paſſage of Shake/pears 
which is moſt grievouſly perverted and miſunderſtood. 

* And then the lover, _ 

« Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

« Made to his miſtreſs' eye.-brow.” 


So the paſſage is pointed in all the editions and quotations, 
that I eyer ſaw: but ſurely nothing can be more errone- 
ous. For who ever heard of a ballad made To another? 
It is nonſenſical and abſolutely indefenſible. A comma 
| ould be put at ballad, in order to connect made to his 
mftreſ3' eye-brow——with the lover, who is the proper ſub- 
Jett of the paſſage. The lover, made to his miſtreſs eye- 
brow—obedient to her nod—ſubſervient to her wink— 
depending upon her eye: as ſubmiſſive as even the world 

itſelf was to the widow: _ | 1 
N The world. dspemd upen mig cy, 

And, when you frown upon it, die.“ 
This ſpecies of homage and /ervile attention is peel 


in the New Teſtament by MIR ET Er Service: and in 
the (red Eprgram, by | 


— A dre, 
eee 
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The ſame accommodation of manners is thus pointed out 


by Horace: 
« Verna miniſteriis ad nutus aptus heriles.” 


And Lucretius, in that glowing picture which he preſents 


us with in the beginning of his poem, is much better un- 


derſtood in this acceptation. 


v Atque ita /z/þrctens tereti cervice n 
« Poſcit amore avidos inhians in te, Dea, vultus; oY 


« Eque tuo pendet reſupini Jpiritus ore.” 


Verſe 10. His flveravinding way. 


This compound epithet 1 is an incongruous combination. 
A filver-winding way, is a way that winds with ſilver, or 
bike filver, which is abſurd. The paſſage would not be 
exceptionable if the words were ſeparated—hzs filver 
winding way—and filver made an adjective, as in Pope. 
And the preſs d watch return'd a „iner ſound.” 


Verſe 11. Ah! happy hills! ah! pleaſing ſhade! 

This whole ſtanza is inimitably delightful and pathetie. 
No ideas are more grateful and ſoothing to the mind, 
than thoſe which are ſuggeſted by a retroſpect on youth- 
ful ſcenes, and a recollection of thofe enjoyments, that 
are never to return. Such contemplations operate with 


peculiar ſenſibility on tender N and * 


on _ who are 
Mark'd by Melancholy for her own.” 


The elegant Dr. Fortin, ruminating - on the pleaſures, 
which he had enjoyed in his early years at Cambridge, 
pathetically ſays, « A pleaſing remembrance of former 
= times preſents itſelf: 


Po 
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10 nn me meminiſſe pigebit Eliſſe, 
« Dum memor ipſe mei, dum ſpiritus hos regat artus. 


But the nobleſt ſpecimen of pathos and beauty upon this 
topic, is furniſhed by the father and prince of poeſy.— 
That penfive addreſs of Eumæus to his unknown maſter, _ 
always breathed upon my os an utterable complacency” 
and delight. 
Nui , n , neil Te Sata rt, 
; Kndtow GAATA@v TIgTouida Azvyantoiot = 
Mywoperes* wile vag Tr . rięrilai amps. 
Oris N ane Toa mwln x) Hour frabnbn. Od. O. 397. 
To us let ſolacing remembtance tell 5 
The ſadly. pleaſing tale of mutual Woo. 
E'en ſorrow's ſelf the ſuffering pilgrim's ſoul 
Soothes with a ſweet complacency of bliſs. 


Verſe 13. Where once my careleſs childhood ſtrayed. 


Thompſon is incomparably excellent on a ſimilar topic, 
and breathes in a moſt penlive ſtrain of melancholy ten · 
derneſs. "Ny 

. elcome, kindred glooms! 

« Congenial horrors, hail! With frequent foot, 
| + Pleas'd have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 
When nurs'd by careleſs fofitude I liv'd, 

And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy, 
Pleas d have I wander'd through your rough domain; 

*« Trod 55 pure virgin ſnows, 9 as __s 

"TO. 5. 


| 2 15. From YE 


This uſe of ye, though common enough in. our earlier 


| writers, is a moſt groſs and offenſive grammatical error. 
Out 
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Out of mere charity to the reader, it ſhould be correfted; 
* feel the gales, that from JO Rs 221 


"Fark 18. The learned. reader will 1 that they 


ſeem is here employed to ſignify a e like the dense 
of the elegant Greek writers. Lins. oe toccl: 


Verſe 19. And redolent of joy and FOR 
And bees their honey redolent of ſpring.” 
Dryden. s Fable on the Pythag. Syſtem. Gray. 
Has wodw Jer UN Tor. | Theoc, vil. 143. | 
Of ſummer e 5 
In a ſimilar conſiruction no has—lenient 1 s gif: — 
Sams. Agon. 11345 | 
Verſe 21. Gay, 1 Father Thames . 
This ſtanza is poetical, and has Aredekllense f ex- 
e ne e A 3 


iu # 2 1 


Verſe 23. "Dilportiog | on 80 margent green. 


« By flow Meander's margent gien 
« And in the violet embroider d vale.” bran 232. 


4 


Perſe 29. To chace the in circle 8 foeed. 
The verſe would have been more eb in this form: 


T0 chace the deen rolling peed.” 


. Verſe 38. Still as 88 run they look "> he 

Nothing can exceed the nature and beauty of this de- 
ſeription. It is, however, equalled in every reſpect by a 
divine paſſage in the Æneid, which will probably riſe to 


me reader s remembrance on this occaſion: a paſſage 
which 
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which can only be apprebended by feelings 4 950 yon 
pathy with thoſe, which it deſcribes. - q 
. erimur per opaca Jocories: 2 
* Et me, quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 
Tela, neque adverſo glomerati ex agmine Graui, 

« Nunc omnes terrent aure, ſonus excitat ommnis 


+ Suſpenſum, et pariter comitique ende timentem.” 

i. 5 1 
* Through dreary ways we go, 
-Darkling, precipitate: and I, who late 


Brav'd all the weapons of th' embodied Greeks, 
Now ſtart at every breeze, at every ſound, 
Appall'd : all anxious for my fire 1 We! 


mg has the ſame thought : 


. Non ſine vano 
Aurarum et ſiluæ metu.” 


Verſe 40. And ſnatch a fearful joy. 

A very happy expreſſion: and equally happy is that 
ſtroke of the Evangelift: + And they went ſpeedily from 
the tomb with fear and great joy :” Matth. xxvin. 8.— 
and that of the P/almiſt: © NE, with TONE.” il. 1 11. 
So the ſublime Lucretius: 


5 His tibi me rebus quædam divina valuptas 
 Percipit, atque horror.” iii. 28. | 
And his great imitator Virgil. . | | 
25M Obſtupuit fimul ipfe, ſimul perculſus Achates 
Latitia que metu que; An, i i. 517. | 
| They had before ſeen a fimilar beauty i in their maſter; . 


— &gc i ænodiĩ C allo x0ATY 
Banguory yaaonon Il. Z. 482. 
| 6 2 
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rr _ 


be took him to her fragrant breaſt, 
Smiling in tears. 


And in another moſt natural and affecting paſſage: 
TIzow & fuego; iaidy . Od. K. 398, 
All ſympathis'd in fadly-pleafing tears. 
And in Pingar : 
Era d Haie. bucher 
Tigrr T6 u,. Wem. i. Stroph. 4. 
Nonnus too, in his metrical paraphraſe of Jol $ 22 
has well expreſſed this mixture of ſenſations: 


Hider Nein xy xaguel: . xi. vers. 29. 
Diſſolv d in grię and joy. 
But nathing of this kind can exceed a deſeripion in 
King Lear: 
P —— But his flaw'd heart, 
« Alack! too weak the conflict to ſupport, | 
„ *Tyixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and LS 
«Burſt imilingly,” Act v. Ke. 4 | 
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Verſe 41- Gay hope is their's 85 by fancy fed. 
This is at once poetical and juſt: and yet chere ſeems to 
be an impropriety in the next verſe— 


Leſs pleaſing, when poſſeſs q; 


for though the object of hope may truly be aid to be 4% 


Pleaſing in poſſeſſion than in the fancy; yet HOPE in per- 
hon cannot poſſibly be poſe ed: for, as the Apoſtle truly 
ſays, © Hope, that is ſeen, is no longer hope ; for what 
%a man feeth, "how can he alſo FOO to ſee?” Rom. 


It. * 


. 
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Perſe 43. The tear forgot a as ſoon as ſhed— 


There is a pleaſing image of this kind, finely Td | 
and well delineated, in Mr. Cartwright's Poem of Armine | 
and Elvira, which I quote from memory. 


# If haply from his guarded breaſt 
Should ſteal the unſuſpected ſigh, 
* And memory, an unbidden gueſt, 
„ With former paſſions fill'd his eye, 
Still pious hope and duty prais'd 
The wiſdom of th' unnerring ſway ; 
And as his eye to Heaven he rais'd 
« Its filent waters ſunk away,” | 
To me the thought is quite new, and appears very beau- 
tiful. | 
. Verſe 47. And lively Choir of Vigour born. | 
It is not eaſy to diſcover the ſenſe of Chear in this verſe ; 
for if it mean ſprighilineſs and gazety, the word is re- 
dundant and tautological, 


* And our ſudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and chear,” Comus, 954 


| Verſe 5 o. That fly th' approach of morn: me | | | 
A pretty concluſion this of a moſt lively and natural de. ; 


ſcription of that ſprightly and enchanting age! 


The reader will rejoice to ſee on this occaſion a noble 
| paſſage from the moſt ſublime of all authors. | 


No morn her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
_ * Advancing, ſow d the earth with orient pearl; 
When Adam wak'd, ſo cuſtom'd, for his ſleep 
“Was airy light, from pure digeſtion bred, 
| . 3 % And 


| 
: 
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: 
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« And temp'rate vapours bland; which th' only found 


« Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, Pang 
„ Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong | 2 85 


« Of birds on every bough.“ Par. Loft, v. 1. 


One thought of this highly finiſhed deſcription is origi- 
ginally found in an unknown poet quoted by Ariftotle in 


his Poelics. 
Opoics exe (# gat) ar e b. 4 ne 
* de eigiilal. 
; EmTeigyy Vroxhover Qaoye : 
Sowing the heaven-created 8 
* rom this Lucretzus took his expreſſion 
+ Lumine conſerit arva— 
——Sows the fields with light. 0 
And commentators have pointed out the reſemblance be. 
teen another thought, and a paſſage in Virgil. 
Evandrum ex humili tefto lux fuſcitat alma, = 
Et matutini volucrum ſub culmine cantus.“ 
| En. vili. 456, 
The chearful morn falutes Evanier's eyes, 
And ſongs of chirping birds invite to riſe. Dryden. 
Without being aware, at the ſame time, chat Vigil: was 
indebted to Sophocles. for the thought. 2 
1 Ns dhe von Aan i xe 8 
Toa vet PIrypual order TROP). Elect. 17 . Ku; ; 
Now the returning ſun's efulgent beam | 
Wakes the ſhrill matin muſic of the birds. 


But who i is he, .that has excopded, Mr. Gray? ? 


4 ## 
## «d 


1 The 
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The breezy call of incenſe -breathing morn, | 
« The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw- built ſhed, . 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, and the ecchoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lawly bed.” 
Deſcriptive poetry cannot go beyond this: for language 
itſelf has not in ſtore more graces * magnificence 
of diction. 


Verſe 55. Yet fee how all around them wait. 
This repreſentation of the miniſters of Fate, and the two 

ſucceeding ſtanzas, which exhibit the variety of human 
paſſions, with their ſeveral attributes, blends moral inſtruc- 
tion with all the mimgtion and ſublimity of poetry. 


Verſe 60. Ah] tell Haim they are men! 

A grand concentration of ideas! * Tell them, in ene 
„word, that they are EN the ſubject of every ſpecies ' 
« of calamity! the epitome of wretchedneſs! Which 
ſeems to convey, the full ſenſe of the motto e this 
ode. 


Verſe 61. N n 


I do nat know, that any poct, 4 ancient or maiden. has 
given us ſo complete a picture of the paſſions i in ſo hore a 
compaſs. | 


Verſe 68. Envy watt. | 
« With praiſe enough for Envy. to look wan.” 
Milton Sonnets. 
Vierſe 71. Acubizion this ſhall tempt to riſe. 


This ſtanza, vigorous and animated as it is, has ſome 
blemiſhes, which will not eſcape the notice of a man of 
ee 8 taſte. 
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taſte. In the firſt t place, 1 is an ran cg and feeble 


The Rings of falſehood thoſs ſhall try.” 


This and the word prove are conſtantly uſed in this con- 


temptible manner even by our correcteſt poets. 


Not Sn s empreſs would I deign to prove.” 
Pope's Eloija. 


and twenty other inſtances 38 exceptionable might be 
eaſily produced. — And, in the next place, the rhimes have 
not ſufficient wre eee. | 


\ IE 79. Moody Madneſs. 


Madne/s laughing in his 181 mood.” © 
Dryden's Fable of Palamon and Arcite. Gray. 


Ver/e 81. Lo! in the vale of years beneath. 
A moſt happy idea! and the whole ſtanza is exquiſitely 


| beautiful, and will, not be diſgraced by appearing in the 


fame view with a paſſage i in Parad:/e Loſt, where deſcrip. 
tion is carried to it's higheſt pitch of excellence, 


5 — Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appear d, ſad, noiſome, dark, 
A Laar Houſe it ſeem'd: wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diſeas d, all maladies 
« Of ghaſtly ſpaſm or racking torture; qualms 
« Of heart · ſick agony, all feverous kinds, 
„ Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, 

* Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac phrenzy, moaping melancholy, 
And moon-ſtruck madneſs, pining atrophy, 
_ + Maraſmus, and wide-waſling peſtilence, 


« Dropfies 
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_ « Dropfies, and aſthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 
„ Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans : deſpair 
& Tended the fick buſieſt from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
“% Shook.” Book xi. ver/e 477. 


Dr. Bentley, with an inſipidity which can never be ſuffi- 
ciently admired, was for obliterating thoſe three expreſſive 
lines—Demonzac phrenzy, &c. which it ſeems were added 
7 Malton i in his ſecond edition. 


Verſe 86. That every labouring ſinew Shak: 
The difficult utterance of theſe wards 2 is happily AE 
to the ſenſe; 
« The verſe too Jabours, a the 1 move ſlow 
« Procedunt tardi vaſto molimine verſus ;' hy 


as I have ſeen that verſe well tranſlated, 


Verſe 88, Lo! N 
This occaſional ſingling out of a particular figure from 


the groupe awakens the attention, and enlivens the de- 
{cription. 


Verſe 93. The tender for another's pain. 


An amiable ſentiment ! ſtrongly e of a benevo- 
lent and feeling heart. ; 


Verſe 95. Yet ah! why ſhould they know their fate! 
Since forrow never comes too late. 


We meet with the ſame thought in Mz:/ton's Comus: 


** 


* Peace, brother, be not over exquiſite 
« To caſt the faſhion of uncertain evils. 


H | « For 
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« For grant they be ſo, while they reſt unknown, 
66 What need a man foreſtall his date of grief, . 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid?“ 
Terence was their author. | 
Nam nos omnes, quibus ene aliquis ale et 
„„ 
« Omne quod interea eſt tempus, 494-0 id reſcitum 
| « eſt, lucro eſt.” Hec. 11/2, 66 


Verſe y. And happineſs too ſwiftly flies. | 
A pathetic reſſection in the Georgics was in his mind. | 
Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus evi 
« Prima fugit ; ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenettus, 
« Et labor, et duræ rapit inclementia moxtis,” iii. 66. 
Man's prime of life poſts on with double or 
Precipitate : a ghaſlly train fucceeds, 5 


Diſeaſes, labour, heart-oppreſſing age; 
Then death with ruthleſs hand ſhuts up the ſcene, 


Verſe 98. Thought wank deſtroy, Kc. 


arge ot v TT ys Eyes £Xwy ö 
Six eder rr $F2479avy xaxur 
E, r Peoveiy vn porters 509 Bi®-, Soph. Hax; 555. | 
This comfort, child! attends thine infant years; 
Thy father's ſorrows are to thee unknown. 
Abſence of thought is prime felicity] 
Where the ſcholiaſt quates + a e dee from Euri- 
Fades: 7 
Nee eg Peoriig 8x axyeiy eie. 70 8 
No ſad refleftions repel the infant mind. 


There 
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| There is the ſame blemiſh in the concluſion of this ode; 
as that noted above, a recutrence of rhimes too ſimilar ; 

| which is extremely ungrateful to the ear: flies paradiſe 
—bliſs—wiſe—ate the terminations of the four laſt verſes: 

« The Proſpect of Eton College,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, 
+ ſuggeſts nothing to Gray, which every beholder does 
% not equally think and feel.” 

By this confeſſion then the /entiments are natural, and 
conſonant to the feelings of humanity : and ſurely this pro- 
perty is no diſcredit to any compoſition, but, on the con- 
trary, the greateſt recommendation of it. What indeed is 
poetry, but an ornamental delineation of natural objects and 
of human paſſions? The only remaining queſtion then is 
this: Whether Mr. Gray has given this exhibition with 
perſpicuity of method, and in elegant, intelligible, and 
expreſſive language? And this, I think, no man will have 


| the effrontery to diſpute. 
Our critic proceeds: « His fupplicaciortis dither Thames, 


* to tell him who drives the hoop or toſſes the ball, is uſe- 
« eſs and puerile. Father Thames has no better means of 
« knowitig than himſelf.” 
Juſt ſo, when Virgil invokes the river «ha? to a 
his laſt paſtoral ſong— | 3 
« Extremum hunc, Arethufa, mik coticede 1 
we might ſay: This invocation of Arethuſa is puerile and 
uſcleſ5: ſhe could not hinder him from writing this paſtoral 
i he choſe; nor * him any affiſtance, if * did wee 
it. N X 


Or, when N we read thoſe elegarit verſes in the Muſs An 
3 lacan 


* 
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At vos, qui CEtonz colitis campoſque virentes 
Frondenteſque ſimul filvas, felicia rura! 

« Dicite (vos et amant muſæ, et vos carmina noſtis) 
Dicite (vicino nam veſtros alluit agros 

Flumine) quos crebrò gemitus dabat inclytus amnis; 
N Edidit infelix que tunc lamenta fub undis—” 


But ye, who Eton's verdant plain frequent 
And Groves umbrageous, happy ſoil! tell ve, 
O!] tell, ye highly-favour'd of the nine! 
What fighs, what groans ſent forththe neighb 0. g 


What lamentations from his oozy bed. 


If we were deſirous of being ridiculous and abſurd, we 
might remark, that this enquiry into the groans and la- 
mentations of Father Thames was fooliſh, and of no uſe. 
Of no uſe, becauſe they knew no more of the matter than 
the poet knew: and fooliſh, becauſe Father Thames nei- 
ther groaned nor lamented at all on this occaſion. | 

Indeed the very attempt to refute ſuch execrable criti. 
_ ciſm were an inſult to the taſte and underſtanding of the 
reader, if the character of its EN 1 not ee 

give it crete. sf 

His epithet bum health is not eee he ſeems 
not to underſtand the word. | | 

The primitive meaning, to be ſure, ſeems to have bern 
obſequious or yielding but the Dr. bears witneſs againſt 
himſelf, when he explains the term by gay—l{wedy—bri/a 
from Craſhaw ; and by wanton—jolly—from Dryden. 

Eray thought his language more 88 as it was 
more remote from common uſe.” | | 
Indeed! and I will venture to maintain, that this rule 
in general will be no bad criterion of poetic language, if ; 


* 
_— 
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it be not carried to the exceſſes of obſcurity and tumour. 
Horace was of the ſame opinion, who excluded his /ermonz 
perpiora from the claim of poetry for this very reaſon ; 
and makes the os magna | /onaturum—lofty expreſſion, re- 
mote from the familiarity of common - converſation and 
popular phraſeology, to be of the eſſence of poetry, and 
indeed characteriſtic of it. The MORTAL taſte, I pre- 


ſume, which occurs in the ſimple enarration of Milton's 


ſubject, is very remote from common uſe : but is it not 

poetical? And could it be otherwiſe flattened into prole, 

than by the ſubſtitution of fome W and beige epi- 
thet? 

« Finding in Dias Honey redolent of 6 Aring, an ex- 

«+ preſſion that reaches the utmoſt limits of our language, 

«* Gray drove it a little more beyond common apprehen- 

« ſion, by making gales to be redolent of joy and youth.” 


That elegant, luminous, and magnificent dition, which 


gives Mr. Gray the ſuperiority, in point of language, over 
all other poets; Dr. Zokn/on could neither reliſh in others 
nor attain himſelf. His 1deas were grand, but his taſte 


was bad. No man has ever exceeded in ſublimity his lines 


on Shakeſpear: 


Each change of many-colour'd life he drew: 
% Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new. 
« Exiflence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
“And panting TE toil'd after him in vain.” 


But his poetical pieces, were they rigorouſly examined, 
would be found to conſiſt of language ſeldom elevated, 


often harſh and mean, and commonly proſaic. He might 
be capable of producing— 


Their 
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* Their lot forbade : nor circumſcrib'd alone 
-  « Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd: 
« Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
« And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind; — 


But this were far beyond his powers— 


But not to one in this benighted age 
« Is that diviner inſpiration given, 
That burns in Shakeſpear's or in Milton's page; 
« The pomp and prodigality of heaven! 
In ſhort, he had the thoughts that breathe, but by no means 


the words that burn. 
[ 
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Ora xupiu; 8x 
| Aschrrus, in Agamemnone. 


Daveurss of Jove, relentleſs Power, 
Thou Tamer of the human breaſt, 

Whoſe iron ſcourge and tort'ring hour, 

The Bad affright, afflict the Beſt! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain | 

The Proud are taught to taſte of pain, 
And purpule Tyrants vainly groan  _- 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When 
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When firſt thy Sire to ſend on earth 
Virtue, his darling Child, defign'd, 
I To thee he gave the heav'nly Birth, 
= + And bade to form her infant mind. 
"8 Stern rugged Nurſe! thy rigid _ 

= | With patience many a year ſhe bore: 
1 What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 
8 And fromherownſhelearn'd to melt at others 
| _— - d 
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1 Scared at 1 frown i fly 
| Self. pleaſing Folly's idle brood, 
= Wild Laughter, Noiſe, and thoughtleſs Joy, 
= And leave us leiſure to be good. | 
= Light they diſperſe, and with them go 
I) be ſummer Friend, the flatt ring Foe; 
By vain Proſperity receiv/d, 1 
To er they vow "ew with, 0 are again 
believ 1585 | 


Wiſtom i in fable ode array d 

Immers d in rapt rous thought profound, © 
And Melancholy, ſilent maid 

With leaden eye, that loves the eee, 
! Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: 

y | Warm "A the general F riend, 


* 
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With Juſtice to herſelf ſevere, = 
And Pity, AE ſoft the ſadly-pleaſing 


tear. 


Oh, gently on thy Suppliant's head, 
Dread Goddels, lay thy chaſt'ning hand! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful Band 

{As by the Impious thou art ſeen) 

With thund'ring voice, and threat ning mien, 
With ſcreaming Horror's funeral cry, 


2 Deſpair, and fell Diſeaſe, and ny Poverty: 


Thy iti denlgsz oh Goddeſs, wear, 
Thy milder influence i impart, 1 

Thy philoſophic Train be there 

To ſoften, not to wound my heart. 

The generous ſpark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to ſcan, 
What others are to feel, and know myſelf a 


F<: NOTES 
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Pais Ode is charatenſed by a dine aignity 1 5 com- 


handmaid of \ VIRTV x. 


mne, 


„„ w. 


* 1 ; 
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poſition and a ſublime morality. The mythological fic- 


tion, by which it. is ennobled, is at leaft equal to any thin 
of the kind in ancient poetry, and is a deciſive proof 
the creative power- of our author's genius. It. i is greatly 
to be lamented, that he bi aro not have exerted. x himſetf 


in more examples of 
Truth ſevere by 6 fliey fiction neh. 12 
Poetry r recommend herſelf moſt, when We era as he 


Verſe : 3. Torturing hour. 


There ſeems to be ſome little 3 3 incon- 
ity in this. Conf; (ftency of figure rather required ſome 


material | image, like zron ſcourge and adamantine chain. 


This, however, is a very trifling blemiſn; if indeed it be 


a. blemiſh, for I am diffident of my own judgement in this 
| reſpeRt, and I recollect the remark to have been made by 


a re- 
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4 reſpectable friend of mine, whole critical tafte is n 
the leaſt of his excellencies. 


Verſe 5. Thy adamantine chain, 


Ae Oro py ev agimilas meg Ale hyl. Prom. vin, 
Indiſſoluble adamantine chains. . 


Verſe 7 7. Purple tyrants; 5 
66 Purpurei metuufit tyratins.” Hor. 


Verſe 8. Unpitied, and alone. 


A noble climax, and a fine thought, thus to make foli- 
tude the laſt aggravation of their miſery See Note on 
verſe 44. Ode on Spring. —This idea is a great addition to 


te pathos, and confers the principal ee on ſome 


* the fineſt efforts of poetic genius. 


| Oolls 7 bro aypicer U, 

| Ave r abe » mia, os rare „ 

Mae iu rod. xnprowr. Soph. Ad. Tyr. 48s. 
Forlorn he Wanders through the deſart woods, 
Through rocks and caverns, like an exil'd bull; 
Hapleſs, alone, with ſolitary foot! - 


This 2 of 8 bull will be belt anderllod and illuſ- 


What a ſpirit of enthaſaſi breathe in this followings 
quotation!” 


9 —̃ — Pa! ipſe furentem 
In ſomnis ferus neas; ſemperque relinqui 
Sola ſibi, ſemper longam 7ncomitata videtur 
Ire viam, et Tyrios deſerta quærere terra. 
Wy | An. iv. 465: 
9 5 | F 83 M. 
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Mr. Pitt's verſion of this paſſage is well n . the 
to firſt lines are but feeble. . 


« Now ſtern Eneas, her eternal Theme, | 
_ «+ Haunts her diſtracted ſoul in every dream. 

In ſfumber now ſhe ſeems to travel on, 
Through dreary wilds, abandon'd and alone; 
And treads a dark uncomfortable plain, 

« And ſeeks her Tyrians o'er the waſte in vain.” 

But the grandeur of this viſion will be more e diſlinftly ſeen 

in a reflection from the mirror of Eloiſa. 


Jo dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes: 
Ve ſoft illuſions, dear deceits, ariſe! 
Alas! no more! methinks we wand'ring go 


« Thro' dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe; 
Where round ſome mould'ring tower pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 

« Sudden you mount, you beckon from the ſkies : | 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe.” 


Mr. Thomp/on has treated the ſame topic with more dif. 


fuſeneſs, but with a rich fancy and with great ä 
* Still e by: dilrafted dreams, 


* Through foreſls huge, and ee untravell'd heaths 
Wich deſolation brown, he wanders waſte, 

In night and tempeſt wrapt ; or ſhrinks aghaſt 
« Back from the bending precipice; or wades 
66 The turbid ſtream below, and ſtrives to reach 
« The farther ſhore; v here, ſuecourleſs and lad, 5 
«+ She with extended arms his aid implores : 
0 But luis es in vain.“ Spring, 10% 1. 
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In night and tempeſt wrap, is 
Hie 3 ve e 


Mr. Dryden's Lnagination was equally luxuriant and 


happy. ' 
In dreams they fearful precipices =, | 
Or ſhipwreek'd, labour to ſome diſtant more; 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead: 
They wake with horror, and dare ſleep no more.” 


Annus Mirabilts, flanza 71. 


Verſe . | 
This ſtanza is a convincing proof; that Mr. Gray could 


unite with ſtrength and grandeur, eaſe, iumpliciy, and 
nature, 


4 


Verſe 20. And leave us leiſure to be good. 


A fine thought incomparably expreſſed! I cannot a 8 


myſelf the pleaſure of tranſcribing an eloquent paſſage from 
Dr. Ogden's ſermons, which is calculated both ta delight 
the underſtanding and to correct the heart, 


« Bleſſed be God for pain, ſickneſs, diſappointment, 
« diftreſs; and every one of thoſe various evils, with 
«-which the life of man is filled, and which are the ſub- 
« jets of our haſty complaints: evils, which are our 
“ greateſt good; which afflict, but purify; tear and har- 
ro up the ſoul, but prepare it for the ſeeds of virtue.” 

A well-known but noble paſſage of Shake/pear may be 
introduced with great pertinency in this place. 


Ti —— Theſe are cqunſellors, 


That feelihghW#perſuade me what I am, 
Sweet are the uſes of Aduer/ity! 
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„Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous; = 
« Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


en En el ⁰ͤ pa rr vis 4 dh } 
[97 


' Perſe 25. Wiſdom, in fable garb array'd. 
« But hail thou goddeſs, ſage and boy! 
“Hail divineſt Melancholy; 
- « Whole ſaintly viſage is too bright 
« To hit the ſenſe of human light, | 
« * And therefore to our weaker view 
0h * Oferlaid with black, ſtaid W:/Jom's hue.” 
| 1 e 11. 


That curious and beawiful idea 
«© Whoſe ſaintly viſage is too bright 
« To hit the ſenſe of human ſight 
is tranſplanted from Horace : 


Vrit me Glycerz nilor ; 
% Splendentts pario marmore purius 5 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus Magn lubricus aſpici. Oue i. 19. 


verſe 26. Immers'd in rapt rous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, filent maid 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 


Wich even ſtep and muſing gate, . 

And looks commercing with the ſkies, 

Thy rept ſoul fitting in thine eyes : 

There held in holy paſſion Rill, 

« Forget thyſelf to marble, till 

„ With a ſad /caden downward caſt _ 

% Thou fix them on the earth as fall. wp; 7 Pen ſergſo, 39. 
BED 11 2 One 


V8 
1 
1 11 
5 * 
. 2 0 
* 
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Oe of ts hgh Ub Poe ys vader ts his | 


£loifa : 
“ Shrines! where their vigil es; 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep! 
Though cold like you, unmov d and ſilent grown, 
* I have not yet forgot myſelf to fone.” 


A e "BY which.I always thought to be moſt extravagant 
and unnatural, and the greateſt derogation from Mr.Pope's 


Judgement, that, perhaps, can be found in all his writingse 
for he is remarkable on every occaſion for propriety of 
thought and chaſtity of expreſſion. The kyperbole in Mil. 
ton does not offend us: becauſe the application is not 
made to real and rational life, but to a perſonified wo 


f the mind. 
And the pakoyd virgins is from Au 
s l 'd n from the prophetic cell.” 


Hymn on Chriſt's: Nativity | 


Verſe ga. And Pity, dropping ſoſt the ſadly-pleaſing tear, 


A moſt exquiſite and tender verſe! A ſimilar /adly- 
Pleafing ſenſation 1s excited by contraſting our own eaſe 
and ſafety with the miſery and dangers of other men. On 
which topic, that paſſage of Lucretius 18 greatly and de- 

 ſervedly admired. 
* Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis, 

« E terra magnum alterius ſpeftare laborem : 

Non quia vexari quenquam eſt jucunda voluptas, 

« Sed, quibus ipſe malis careas, _ cernere ſuave eſt. 

ii. 2. 


Tis ſweet, when tempeſts rouſe the main, to view 
From land the veſſel ſtruggling with the ſtorm: 


Nat 
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Not that diſtreſs delights us, but the thought 

Of others' danger, while ourſelves are ſafe. c 
See. Note on verſe "_ On a diſtant an Eton 
College. 


Verſe 41. Thy form pods 


This laſt ſtanza breathes a moſt amiable ſpirit of bene- 
yolence, and dictates a leſſon of pure and ſublime mora- 
lity, delivered in the utmoſt propriety and ſimplicity of 
language. It leaves the mind completely ſatisfied, and 
finiſhes with inimitable ſtrength and fullneſs :— 


What others are to feel, and know myſelf a man. 


Dr. Johnſon thys briefly delivers ** opinion of this 


hymn. 
Of this piece, at once poetical and rational, I will 


* not by ſlight objections violate the dignity: and (we 
will add for him) make too glaring an expoſure of my 
own malice, | 


* * « 8 . 
. Fo 
1 


F 
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Due = 
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IN DARI C. 


— overoai bit 
a l wü, ippnviuv arg. | 
oy ET CODE BETTA PiS DAH, Olymp. 2. 


"Y {. 


A WA K E, Aolian lyre, awake; 
And give to rapture all thy trembling ſtrinigs. 
From Helicon's harmonious ſprings 


A thouſand rills their __ N take: 
. 


3 When the Author firſt g pibliſied this and the follow- 
ing Ode, he was adviſed; even by his Friends, to ſubjoinf - 

ſome few explanatory Notes; but had too much reſpe& 

for the underſtanding of his Readers to take that liberty. 


P The ſubject and fimile, as uſual with Pindar, are 
united. The various ſources of poetry, which gives life 
and luſtre to all its touches, are here deſcribed; its quiet 

| Es, majeſie 
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The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along 

Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and ſtron g. 

Thro'verdant vales, and Ceres en reign: 

Now rowling down the ſteep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour: 

The rocks and noddin 8 * rebellow to 
the roar. 


| " Ons 
* Oh! Sovereign of the willing ſoul, 
Parent of ſweet and ſolemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting ſhell ! the ſullen Cares, 
And frantic, Paſſions hear thy ſoft controul. 
On Thracia's Hills the. Lord of War 
Has eb the. fury of Ri Ax. 


majeſtic progreſs 3 every fubjet (otherwiſe dry 

and barren) with a pomp of diftion and luxuriant har- 

mony of numbers; and its more rapid. and irreſiſtible 

courſe, when ſwoln and; het away by the conflict t 

tumultuous paſſions. | 

"i Power of harmony to ai the durbubent ſallies of 
the ſoul. The thoughts are en has. Pearl Py- 

e — Ender. th 
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And drop'd- . _— lance at' 0 com- 
mand. 
Perching on the  ſeeptred hand qt; 

Of Jove, thy magic-lulls the feather d king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging: wing: 
Quench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie | 
The terror of his beak, and light'nings of 

his . | | 


7 1 — * 
1 Thee the voice, the dance, obey,” 
Temper d to thy warbled lay. 
Oer Idalia's velvet-green 
The rof) y-crowned' Loves are ſeen 
On Cytherea's day 
With antic ſport, and blue- eyed Pleafures; 
Friſking light in frolic meaſures; 
Now purſuing, now retreating,” 
Now in circling troops they meet: 
To briſk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow melting ſtrains their BW 
declare: 


85 Power of karmony to produce all the graces of mo- 
tion in the body. | | 
Ka Where'er 
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Where'er ſhe turns the Graces homage pay. 

With arms ſublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way: 

Oer her warm cheek and riſing boſom move; 

The bloom of young Deſire and 105 _ 
of Love, - 


1 1. 411 

* Man's feeble race what Ills await, 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Diſeaſe, and Sorrow's weeping train, 
And Death, ſad refuge from the ſtorms of | 

Fate ! 

The fond complaint, my Song, diſprove, 
And juſtify the laws of Jove. | 
Say, has he giv in vain the heav nly Muſe? 
Night, and all her ſickly dews, _ 
Her Spectres wan, and Birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary ſky : 
Till down the eaſtern cliffs afar _ 
Hyperion's march they ſpy, and glitr ring 

- ſhafts of war. N 


* To compenſate the real uy imaginary ills of life, 
the Muſe was given to Mankind by the ſame Providence 
that ſends the Day by its chearful preſence to diſpel Ws | 
Seen 1 05 terrors of the N ie: 

II. 2. 
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Il. 2. | 
In climes beyond the ſolar road, 


Where ſhaggy forms Oer ice-built eg : 


roam, 


The Muſe has broke ths evilight gloom 


To chear the ſhivering Native's dull abode. 2 


And oft, beneath the od'rous ſhade 
Of Chili's boundleſs foreſts laid, 


She deigns' to hear the ſavage Youth repeat. | 


In looſe numbers wildly ſweet 


Their feather-cinfturd "I and _— | 


Loves. 
Her track, where'er the Geddes roves, 
Glory purſue, and generous Shame, 


Th' unconquerable Mind, and F reedom 8 


holy flame. 


* Extenſive influence of poetic Genius over the remot- 
eſt and moſt uncivilized nations: its connection with li- 


berty, and the virtues that naturally attend on it. [See 
the Erſe, N orwegian, and Welch n the en | 


and American l ] 


| 
| | 
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II. 3. 
Woods, that wave O er Delphi's EPs 

Iles, that crown th Ægean deep, 
Fields, that cool Iliſſus laves, 
Or where Mæander's amber e 45 
In Jingering Lab rinths creep. I 
How do your tuneful Echoes Ns 

Mute, but to the voice of Anguith? » | 
Where each old poctic Mountain 

Inſpiration breath'd\ar6iindz+:/ 
Evry ſhade and hallow'd Fountain 
Murmur'd deep a ſolemn ſound?- 
Till the ſad Nine in Greece's evil hour 
Left their Parnaſſus for the Latian e } 
Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 
And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 


— — 4 


*Progreſs of Poetry from Greece to Italy, and from 
Italy to England. Chaucer was not unacquainted with 
the writings of Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and formed 
their taſte there; Spenſer imitated the Italian writers; 
Milton improved on them: but this School expired ſoon 
after the Reſtoration, and a new one aroſe on the F rench 
model, which has ſubſiſted ever ſince. 


When 
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When Latium had her lofty ſpirit loſt, 
They ſought, oh FI? 7 next thy ſea-en- 
e Want. 


N 10 1. 1 ov re 
Ae de tun and fummer gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's „Darling bid, 
What time, where lucid Avon ſtrayd, 
To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face: The dauntleſs Child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and ſmilbd. 
This pencil take e e b colours 
cer 
Richly pe alodwdgd dp: f 
Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal Boy 4 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the ſacred . 1 eee 
Fe = | 


ö { 


2-3 
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II. 2. 


Nor Gcomd He *, that rode ſublime 
Upon the Wb i of Extaſy, 
The ſecrets of th Abyſs to ſpy. 
He paſs'd the flaming bounds of Place and 

1 Time: 

The living Throne, the . blaze, 
Where Angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He ſaw; but blaſted with exceſs of light, 
Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. T 

Behold whereDryden'sleſs pref umptuous car, 
Wide oer the fields of Glory bear 
Two Courſers of ethereal race, | 
With necks in thunder cloath 'd, and long 
e „ 
us 
Hark, his 8 the bow explore! 
Bright- eyed Fancy hovering oer 
Scatters from her pictur d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, s and words that burn. 


: 


* Milton. 


But 
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* But ah! tis heard no more— 

Oh! Lyre divine, what bbs Spirit 

Wakes thee now? tho he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

+ That the Theban Eagle bear 

Sailing with ſupreme dominion 

Thro' the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 

Such forms, as glitter in the Muſe's ray 

With orient hues, unborrow'd of the Sun: 

Yet ſhall he mount, and keep his diſtant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the Good how far—but far above 
the Greats 


2 We have had FA out language no other odes of the 
ſublime kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's day: 
for Cowley (who had his merit) yet wanted judgment, 
ſtyle, and harmony for ſuch a taſk. That of Pope is not 
worthy of ſo great a man. Mr. Maſon indeed of late 
days has touched the true chords, and with a maſterly 
hand in ſome of his eee all in che laß of 
- Carattacus, 
Hark! heard ye not yon fool dread! Ge 


+ Pinder. 
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Ta ESE two W Oder of Mr. Gray. bare a muck 
greater reſemblance to the Odes of the Th:ban bard, than 
any thing of the kind in our own, and -probably i in any 
other language. Wildneſs of thought and irregularity of 
verſe had uſually been eſteemed the dnhy way io reſemble 
Pindar. The characteriſtic excellences of 'Prndar's poe- 
try are ſublimity of conception, boldneſs of metaphor. 
dignity of ſtile, rapidity of compoſition, and magnificence 
of phrafeology. If a fair judgement can be formed upon 
thoſe few-ſpecimens, which the deſolations of time have 
fpared, in grandeur of imagery and regularity of thought 
he is ſurpaſſed by Mr. Gray; as, on the other hand, he 
may juſtly claim a ſuperiority from _ moral "dignity of 
his compoſitions. 

Theſe ſublime and . rodufikdnk of genius chal⸗ 
tiſed by learning, and of learning invigorated by genius, 
are from their nature by no means calculated to pleaſe the 


n, of readers, ea upon a ſhght acquaintance. 
? A free 
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A frequent and diligent contemplation. of them i is neceſſary | 
to an adequate perception of their beauties; and, perhaps, 
no ſmall tincture of that erudition, which enabled the au- 
chor to produce them. Indeed, that ſpirit of lyrical in 
(piration, which they breathe—that divine glow of pathos, 
which at the ſame time melts and inflames the reader 
cannot operate with their full effect, but on a congenial 
ſoul, attuned to the bold vibrations of ene poely, 
The motto juſtly proclaims — 


Owrarle qerflzovy te 
| As To Tay igem tur all ge. 


To wiſdom' s ear tis ſenſe and ſweetneſs all: 
Darkneſs and diſſonance to vulgar minds. 


Hille, cha can continue amidſt the blaze of ſplendour, 

| that burſts around him—amigft the torrent of ſublmity, 

that pours along—ſedately ſpeculating upon petty blemiſh- 
es, is certainly a ſtranger to thoſe ſenſations, which ani- 
mated Pindar and Mr. Gray: and deſerves for the puniſh. 
ment of his malice that poetical curſe denounced by the 
_ Pathetic Callins upon all thoſe, which could reflect on the 
author of the Szafons without emotions of ee 
and concern: 

hy 1 him, ſweet | bard! may "DW 4. 
* And Joy deſert the blo: . 


Var. 
Verſe 1. Awake 
66 Awake, my glory; : awake, Jute and harp.” 
David ; Palme. 


Pindar ſtyles his own poetry, with its muſical accompany- 
ments, Aon ohh, Ard; yoeoal, Alen, crroc . — 
Folian ſong, Aolian firings, the breath of the Aolian 
ute. Gray. ;- 2 


* 


La _ The 
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The ſubject and ſimile, as uſual with Pindar, are united. 
The various ſources of poetry, which gives life and luſtre 
to all its touches, are here deſcribed; its quiet majeſtic 
progreſs enriching every ſubje& (otherwiſe dry and bar- 
ren) with a pomp of di&ion and luxuriant harmony of 
numbers; and its more rapid and irreſiſtible courſe, when 
ſwoln and hurried away by the n oy PO 
paſhons. Gray. | 


Concerning this intermixture of the Or and 1 5 
fee the note on the fourth ſtanza of the Ode on Spring : 
and the reader may find ſome further illuſtrations of this 
peculiarity in Mr. Hunting ford's Apology for his Mongſtro- 
pics, p. 80. | 

The diftion of this firſt ſtanza is nervous, Ech. and 
e in the higheſt degree. | 


* 5+ The laughing flowers, that round 9 . 
Drink life and fragrance, as they flow 
Theſe are moſt beautiful verſes; and that happily poe- 
: tical expreſſion—arink life and fragrance—give them the 
.. ſuperiority over a paſſage in the 121 8 which is Hon. 
ſitely ſweet and muſical. 


„ Hzc circum casiæ Aires e of Sientin late 
_« Serpylla, et gravitèr ſpirantis copia thymbre 
Horeat, irriguumque b:bant violaria fontem.” iv. go, 
„Herbs, that the ambient air with fragrance fill; 
While e of violets drink the W rill,” | 
Wharton. 


: 1 85 Milton i is 8 0 upon his ſubject. 1 
=_ Ho from that ſaphire fount the criſped brooks, ' 
+ | Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 


| „ 5 „ N „* « With 


} 
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„With mazy error under pendent ſhades 
Ran nedtar, viſiting each plant, and fed 
* Flow'rs, worthy of Paradiſe.” P. _ iv. 7. 


\ 


Their original was Pindar: 


iy ben Hlaragon 
Nagor A ; 
Avgas Trevmveaoiv* av- 
Sia xruon ph pes, 
Te pe xteooler, an a=. 
a dv ewn, | 
Yiug & ana Oren Ol, ii.  antift, 4. 
There incenſe- breathing Zephyrs, ocean- born, 
Fan the bleſt iſle : there golden flowerets glow, 
Purple the ground, and ſparkle. on the trees, 
Or ſtud with lucid gems the foſt'ring ſtream. 


Verſe 8. Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and flrong. - - ' 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
« The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn . blow.“ | of 
8 8 s Cecilia, 
Theſe three verſes— | 
| Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along, 
Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and ſtrong, + | 
Through verdant vales and Ceres' golden reign := — 


are perfectly analogous in their application to the calmneſs 
and gaiety of thoſe parts of the Paradi/e Loft, which de- 
ſcribe the Garden of Eden, and the manners, employ- 
ments, and converſations of our firſt PU; And the 
three next a "I 


Now rolling down the ſteep amain, 
Fleadlong, impetuous, ſee it pour; 


* 


— * nn 
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The rocks, and nodding groves, rebellow. to the roar. 
mak happily correſpond to the terrible graces—the ſub - 
lime horror—with which the achievements of Satan and 
the battles of the angels are repreſented. And what other 
poet, Shakeſpear excepted, can furniſh ſuch complete ana- 
logies to theſe contraſted circumſtances of the  fiream of 
poetry g 

Now pouring down the ſteep amain. 
* is ſublime upon this topie : 
rec 

1355 . goa, xdlallat, Breuer 
& daR daa, idle: wolurs, Sept. Theb. 8. 

The ſound of ſteeds tumultuous through che plain 

Flotes on the wind; like the reſounding roar | 

Of torrents ſtream'd impetuous from the hills. 

Homer and Virgil have conducted the ſame compariſon 
with great ſublimity : but the reader will, ee 
the quotations already 00 numerous. | 


Verſe 11. Oh! ſovereign— 2) 
Power of harmony to calm the 8 ſallies of the | 
ſoul. The thoughts are borrowed from the firſt Pythian 
of Pindar, - W 85 


Perſe 15. —— - The ſullen cares, | 
And frantic paſſions — | 
6 Quorundam diſcutiendæ triſtes cogitationes : ad nd 


„„ ſymphoniz, et cymbala, ſtrepituſque proficiunt: Ceiſ. 


de Med. iii. 18. And fo, in the Old Teftament, Saul 
evil ſpirit of melancholy was ſogthed by the He of David. 
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a 3 : N \ f | 

The lord of war and the feathered king ate noble poetic | 

images, emblematical of the power of harmony and |/weef > 
ſountls over the ſavage affeBtions of the mind. 

* A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter = 

| To an unfettled fancy, cure thy brains.” mv. 

N { 

Perſe 20. Perching— | 


This is a weak imitation of ſome incomparable lines im ; | | 
the ſame Ode. Gray. | | 


Pindar's Ow" are 


d , oxanly . 8 
xe legvy euPoligw- 
be x., FD 
Tiers dt be 
Aue xgals, Suepagur 
A XA&irpory xalexeva;* 8 % x 
Tygor twlev auwpet, Tü | 58 
Pirate xatadxoer@. N. yay Biæ· | 
Taue, max, nude dunn | I 
endete l yes KagOay 
Kuhl. | 
It is an addreſs to his Jyre : 


On Jove's imperial rod the King of birds | 
Drops down his flagging wings : thy thrilling ſounds | 1 
Soothe his fierce beak, and pour a ſable cloud | | 
Of fumber oer his eye-lids : up he liſts ; 
His flexile back, ſhot by thy piercing darts. 
Mars ſmooths his rugged brow, and nerveleſs drops 
His lance, relenting at the choral ſong. : 


The 
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04 5-ypav volley in the above quotation will be illuſtrated by 
the 5x20. arab of Theocritus, and the flexi acanthi of 
Virgil: or, perhaps, ſtill more * fefſos SOPOR IRRIGAT 


artus: n. iii. 511. 


Verſe 95. The former part of this epode is all ſpright- 
lineſs and gaiety, beautifully correſpondent to the ideas: 
and forms a happy contraſt with the dignity and Tolemnity 
of the concluſion. | 


Thee the voice 


Power of harmony to FI. all the graces of motion 
in the body. Cray. 


Verſe 27, Velvet green. 
« His velvet head began to 33 out, 
And his wreathed horns gan newly ſprout.” 


F _— s May. 


Verſe go. With! antic ſports— 


*« I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
" IRS you perform your antic .” „„ 
|  Macteth, iv. 2. 
Verſe ga. Now purſuing, now retreating, 2 
Now 1n circling troops they meet, 
Which i is exattlly what Callimachus expreſſes by 


Ka. xo · ap@aPpn;, x) i peo uche. Hym. } ; 00 3. 
2. e. * Et choros conſertis manibus in gyrum ducere, et 


e alios aliorum veſtigiis inſequi per montes. Vid. ver r. 
241, 267. del. 301. el Fs Fe hs f 


— 
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RexeuiT, , 26624 t. _— Neigae at. 


OF th | pay "if mri eben 
And Fav Vert aozer ers gx een. Z. 593: 


There, hand in hand, the jocund nymphs and ſwains 
Lead on the dance: now round with citcling feet, 
And now purſuing in a lengthen'd train. | 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtic rourid.” Comis. 143. 


Verſe 35: Glance their many-twinkling feet, 
Maguaguyac dure ede Yacyals & 9,5. Homer. 04. ©. 


Gray, 


Adis foe wall hl cuts alas. 
_  «« Nymphs and ſhepherds dance no mote 
By ſandy Ladon's lillied banks; 
On old Lyeeus or Cythene har 
* Trip no more in twilight ranks.” Sorinets. 
That is, 1 apprehend, glimmering ranks; when the part- 
ing companies admit the light betweeff y Yanks. Bur 
Eray 's epithet is in Momſon: „ | 
« Gradual finks the bees | 
Into a e calm; that not a breath | 
_ 4 Is heard to quiver through the cloſing woods, 
« Or ruſtling turn the NEE leaves 
4 Of aſpin tall.” Spring, 153. 85 


a which is extremely natural and pleaſing. 


g. Where's the turns te graces bomuige yy. 
M N There 
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There is an alluſion in chis vet to that t well-known pal⸗ 
ſage of Tibullus - ce den fo 4 
« Illam, quicquid agit, quoquo ee vertit, 
0 Componit furtim, fubſequiturque decor. 
where the expreffion i 18 exquiſitely delicate and curious: 
but the e per fomfication i in Gray has, more grandeur. = 
LE * Grace was in all her fte. Milton. T 37 


— 


2 With arms ſublime, that float poi te ai, 
In gliding ſtate— ons 
Mr. Thom/on preſents us * e. 


hp: 1 


5 — While the peacock foreads | 
" His every eolour d glory to the fun, * © 
And ſwims in in radiant majeſty 11 8 1 W 2 780. 


7erſe 39- She wins her ealy W. 

The word wins has been ohjected to indes 3 
but I think without reaſon; as the idea of ill and dexte- 
rity ſeems full as much contained in it, as that of diffi- 
cully. We cannot, however, have a more deciſive proof 
of Mr. Cray's merit, than by obſerving with what petty 
cavils, deſpairing criticiſm is forced to content herſelf. in 
her endeavours to depreciate is Poetry. 


Verſe 41. The:boom of young a ai are Noel 


e 


Art ec e arts 0077 977; Y 3 
Tlageinos Pas iewr®-.. Phrynichug, apud kin ene. ; 
And much in the ſame manner Figl“ 
f ——— Lumenque juventæ | 
$3 Ts unpureum, et lætos „ afflavit erer? aw] 
En. i. 594. 
Breath d 


W 
2 , 
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Breath d o'er his limbs the purple ligli — 2 . | 
e eee . LR 
Verſe 42. Man's feeble race. Os : (I 
This ſecond Ternary of Nanzas is, in my „Judgement 6 | | | 
ſuperior to the reſt. of the . * abounds with the = 

choiceſt beauties. ER 92 \ 

' To compenſate the real _ 3 the 
Muſe was given to mankind by the ſame Providence that | 
ſends the Day by its chearful preſence to 9 the 3 68800 4 


and terrors of the Night. Gray. 

: Verſe 49. Night, and all her ſickly ETOP SS: 85 
Tube imagery and thoughts of this fine paſſage are ad- | 

umbrated from a ſtanza of Millon's admirable ms on _— 

the Nativity; which ſingle conpoſition is impreſſed with | 

ſuch marks of genius, as would have entitled him to a | 


"$4.4 


rank in the higheſt claſs of poets. E” 


« So when the ſun in bed, oe af 
« Curtain'd with cloudy red, ; OCT mor; 4 


| | 

_ | 
* \ 

l 


_ * Pillows his chin upon an orient wave: 4 
4 The flocking ſhadows pale + « : | ; 
«« Troop to th' infernal jail, 3 F 
« Each fetter'd ghoſt flips to his feveral grave; ” 4 
« And the yellow. ſkirted Fayes | 1 
« Fly after the hy Rs 1 their moon-loy d 1 
„ maze.” 4 : 12 
| He has further a this „ with his epic N 
Pry in the Rs Nin, riaainin Bog frog 1 
— wit thoutirbolebdiky) 0 4 I 
+ O! patient Son of God!] yet only ſtood'ſt | | 
f 3 M 2 | | 66 Un- 
REL | 
4 


4 eng. which is wonderfully elegant and poetical. 
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34 


1 Unſhaken: nor yet ſtay d the terror there ; 
« Infernal ghoſts, and helliſh furies, round 
Environ d thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome 2 beg 
| yt ſhriek'd, 
% Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
« Sat'ſt unappall d in calm and finleſs peace. 
Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair | 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice gray, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 
1 Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds, 
« And griſly ſpectres, which the fiend had rais d 
Jo tempt the Son of God with terrors dire.“ iy, 419. 


Verſe 52. Till down the eaſtern cliffs afar— 
Or ſeen the Morning's well appointed Star 
Come marching up the eaſtern hills afar. "Cowley. 1 75 


Perſe 53. littering ſhafts—- als fade 
This metaphor is taken from Zacretigs; 
Non radii ſolis neque {ucida {ela die. 
The ſolar beams or the bright ſhafts of 3 
_ —<Shakeſpear in his Hamlet has a deſcription of we morn: 


| « But look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, "= 
, Ro Walks oer the dey of yon high eaſhyard hill.” 


vers 54. In climes beyond the folar road. 

This ſtanza appears to me the woſt elegant in it's dic- 
tion and numbers of any in the, whole ode; though it is 
pot eaſy to ſingle out the chief leur from ſuch a collec- 
tion o of multifarious excellence. 

rene 
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Extenſive influence of poetic Genius over the remoteſt 
and moſt uncivilized nations; its connettion with liberty , 
and the virtues that naturally attend on it. See the 
Erſe, N orwegian, and Welch fragments, the EE | 
and American ſongs.) Gray. 

Extra anni ſolifque vias— Virgil. | 

Tutta lontana oy camin del ſole. e Canzon 2. 

S | 
« Beyond the year, and pat: of Heayen' s high way.” 


Powe: 
whey is extreme ey bold and poetieal. 900 


Feb 56. — — the twilight gloom: | 


The nymphs 1 in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets | " 
* mourn.” Milton 's Sonnets. 
Vaſe 57. To chear the ſhivering natives dull abode. 
It almoſt chills one to read this verſe. No language 
can be more expreſliye and piftureſque. | | 
. Verſe G1. In looſe numbers wildly ſweet— 


The looſe texture of this verſe is moſt happily Ss. 


gous to the meaning. It reminds one of Millions charac- 
ter of Shakeſpear. - 


. + Or fweeteft Shakeſpear, fancy 8 child, 
« Warble his native wood-notes wild.” . 


A comprehenſive encomium ! Pere alike of it' 8 * 
and it's ſubjeR. 8 
Verſe 64, Glory purſue, - 


This uſe of a verb ſingular after the firſt 88 is 
jn Pinder” $ manner, | 


Kaos. 
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* 2 
1 
* # 4 
EX. xaovymle Nee _ 1 
e $44 ; «23S #43. ad 
. Nem. X. ep : 5 
RO p ESR 47 K : AS | . 
5 * * 4 o * 
„ 3 A PE 
LES” 4 ”y 8 


Tor e ad a wo-" 1,9 
xAaderla; nou, tort * Pome iv. 


And Homer before him, a quod by on 
d e een. lte, „. N 


Verſe 66. Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's teep— 


Progreſs of Poetry from Greece to Italy, and from Italy 
to England. Chaucer was not unacquainted with the = 
ings of Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey an 
Sir Thomas Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and er 
their taſte there; Spenſer imitated the Italian writers ; 
Milton improved on them: but this School expired ſoon 
after the Reſtoration, and a new one aroſe on the French 
model, which has ſublilted ever fince. Gray. 55 


« With holy fhriek the ny of Delphos leaving. 
| / | | Melton' 5 Sonnets. 


4 


| Verſe 69 Mecander' amber wave. 
There Sa 5 Choaſpes, amber Aren, „ 
Par. Reg. i iii. 288, 

2 Rolls c o'er r Elyſan f flowers ter amber . ; 

| n iii. 339. 
chi is 3 - 8 bn 
dr anuilewey de. | 

EE εE,EEe u ee Hym. in Cer. 29. 


_ 70. In lingering labyrinths creep. 5 
| A com- 


"hah. 


\ 
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A complete echo to the ſenſe: ſuperior to Virgil's © * 
—— W . 
« Mincius;—” 1 
and to Milton's— 5 : 5 
« Running in mazy errors: 1 
the may e of our author at we begining of this 
Ode. LY Sem 
37 5 71. He 88. thnefal 0 ., E - wm 
Theſe are noble images, and the true breath of inſpira- 
tion: but the firſt praiſe is due to Milton, the ſource of 
every thing that is ſublime and beautiful. The N 
ſtanza was Mr. Gray's original. 
* Ih lonely mountain oer, 2906 ee OPT fr 
« And'the refoundiog ſhore, 00S 2 9 
E voice of weeping heard and loud lament : | . 
« From haunted I via af and 4 
Eg d vi pop fle N 


e, Parting genius is 3 3 bent 
„ With flow'r-inwoven treſſes torn 


« The nymphs in et W of tangled thickets 
e 3 1 OTC oeR 

Where Thomſon ſcems to have derived the fineſt 1 bn in 
| one 'of the moſt fublime paſfages of his Seaſons 
Along the woods, along the mooriſh fens, | 
« Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm; 
« And up among the looſe disjointed cliffs, 
And fraftur'd-mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, preſageful, ſend a hollow moan,  ” 
Reſounding long in liſt ning fancy's ear.” inter, 66. 


Verſe 


+. 
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* 8o. And coward Vice, that revels in her chains: 
« Servitude, that hugs her chain. Ode on the Inftalts 


Verſe 83. Far from the ſun and ſummer gale. 
A great ſtrength and elegance of i imagination are dif. | 


played in this and the following ſtanza: and every inge- 


nuous mind atid tri lover of the muſes mnſt be highly 
gratified at this noble tribute of reſpe& and gratitude to 


the two greateſt e that ever dignified human na- 


ture. 
ot Far from che ſun. 
There is ſomething of the fame thought i in theſe lines of 


Virgil: 
« Non obtuſa adeò geſtamus peftora pæni, 
Nec tam e equos nn ſol jungit ab abs,” 
| Mn. i. 567. 


2 4. In thy green 1 lap— PLS cee 

« The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

% The yellow cowſlip and the pale Ee” a. Son. 
| Shakeſpear. Gray. ' bars 


0 86. To him the mighty oth did unveil 
. Hier awful face. 3 
Wicked memory brings 155 the wind the Queen of the 
Dunces, and deſtroys all the Pong, the * by 
an unlucky contraſt. . 5 
ne naughty mother, and ies fol, 3 0 
The Smithfield muſes to the ear of ge.” | 
A cloud of fogs dilates her awful face 


And I cannot ** being of e chat an image of leſs 


folem- 


folemnity would have been much more ſuitable to the mo- 

deſty and ſimplicity of nature. | 
 Varſe'88; — and ſmil'd; 

An alluſtort, perhaps, to that verſe of W 
Incipe, parve puer, riſu cognoſcere cngerin.” | 


Verſe Sg. This pencil take — 
This donation! to Shakeſpear of all the colouring of ex 
preſſion, and of the power over every paſſion of the heart, 


is very beautifully figured under the images of a Pencil 
and a 400. and is à noble poetical creation. 


5 Verſe 91. Golden keys: 


4 Yet ſotre there be, that by due ſteps a | 
. To lay their Juſt hands on that golden key, 
„That el che palace of eternity. ” | Comb, v. 18. Ea, 
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l 


Verſe 94: == the facred ſource of fympathetls tet 

1 have ſomewhere read in Æſclylus, but cannot FRY 
lebt the place, of the r due Ilie fountain of tears — 
which might ſupply Mr. Cray with this idea; which agaitt 
occurs in the ſtanza—0. lacktymarim fons, preſerved by 
Mf. Maſon in the Memoirs. 


* * | 


Pate 94. Nor ſecond he— 
Milton. Gray. 
This repreſentation of Milton's genius is Abel im 


all the ſublimity of conception peculiar to that great. 
poet; and in all the magnificence of his language. 


Poſe 98. He paſs'd the flaming bounds of place and time. 
3 Ta meœnia mundi. Lucretius. Cra). 


* 


7 


© AE Cer tf len nes” * 


——ä—ũ—h—ù — — — ¶»Dp-»˖ʒd — : 
* . _ 2 * * 


5 — 2 


Ho ru fnockgss or rob 
h g The living thivhe/ u Mpbbb bust - 


For the ſpirit of the living creature was in the wheels, 
and above the firmament that was over their heads, was 
the likeneſs of a-throne; as the appearance of a ſapphire 
Aone—this was the ; appearance of the 2 of the Lord. 
Ezeliel, i. 20, 26, 28. Tray. | | 


Dk 101. He ſaw— 
— — oculos auſus attollere e contra.” pi 


<a 2 


wa Foy 102; Clos d his eyes in endleſs night. 


OD Al Anger · Abbes I Der Abd, Homer, Od. Grm. i 


It certainly is no ſuch hyperbolical fiction for poetry, 
which has the immemorial: privilege of guidlilet audendi, 
to attribute the loſs of Milton” s eyes to the dazzling ſplen- 
dor of thoſe heavenly viſions, which he contemplated dur- 
ing the compoſition of Paradiſe Loſt : when he himſelf 


aſeribes this maso to his ſtudious . 
we of liberty, „ 


Wat 9 me, don thou ak. ; ? 
« « The conſcience, friend, to ave loſt chem overply's 
4 In liberty's defence, my noble taſk, _ 
Of which all Europe talks, from fide to fide.” Sonn. 
— in ælernam clauduntur lumina 2 81 - Virg. En. 


a Her mother wat” 
Sate in eternal mght.” , Faery Queen. : 


eee With necks im thunder cloath'd.— 

. Haſt thou thoathed hiv neck with thimider?. Job. 
This verſe, and the foregoing, are meant to expreſs the 
de: march and ſounditig & energy of D den s rhymes, | 
Gray. 
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Pape 107; Hark his hands the Iyre explore l. n= 
This is highly animated, and 5 of N 
comparably beautiful and poetical. voinooms N 


Verſe 110. Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak. „ a 


_ Verſe 111. But ab! tis heard no more— , : 

We have had in our language no ciker debe the 
ſublime kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's day: 
for Cowley (who had his merit) yet wanted Judgment, 
ſtyle, and harmony for ſuch a tak. That of Pope is not 
worthy of ſo great a man. Mr. Maſon indeed of late 
days has touched che true chords, and with a maſterly 
hand in ſome of his CHOIR, 5 all in EE "rave 2 
CaraQtacus, a 

Hark! heard ye not yon foot tread) Ge. ee. 


Verſe 113. Wakes thee now. 


He has employed the ſame term in dais fe. nccompa- 
nied with a rich ꝓrofuſion of Words? 


Or wake to extaſy the living yr... „ 
Milton had given the example 8 8 | 
40 My With preamble Ae 22 3 | 


« Of charming ſymphony, they introduce” mY 
« Their facred ſong; : and waken raptures high.” en nls 


Far. Loft, Hi. Pr „ 


But he firſt gi! is due to H ET | 
— Muſza mele, per chordas Organici que. . 5 4 
5 i digitis e efatla Sur. ii. ( | 


” a ag : . 2 * „ nne; by ty 6 : i, > ”* 1 4 
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Curious expreſſions ! of which it is not eh to transful | 
the ſpirit. into a tranſlation. | | 
Harmonious ſounds! which the en _ 

Malens in figur'd raptures through the ſtrings. 
In the Elegies of Callus the ſame idea is conveyed, in lan- 


guage of equal elegance. 
Dodta loqui digitis, et carmina kingere dofia; 
Et 5 ſollicitare ks q 971 


Verſe 114, — - ample pinion. 


This i image of Pindar is principally derived = a * | 
fage in Horace, in which he contraſts himſelf with the 
Theban hard: a paſſage, which for elegance of thought, 
beauty of expreſſion, and melody of verſe, is not Frans 
by any part of his Hric compoſitions. 


* Multa direum leyat aura cygnum 
* Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos _ 
« Nubium fraftus. Ego wank mating RS 
More modoque, f : 
« Grata carpentis thyma per mer, 
oy Plurimym, circa nemus uvidique 
+ Tibyris ripas, operoſa paryus 
1% Carmina tingo.” 
That happy ſuſpenſion of the verſe—yendit, Antoni—gives 
additional dignity to the deſcription, and almoſt exhibits 
to our eye the majeſtic aſcenſion of the bird. 
A ſwelling gale bears up the Theban ſwan,  . | 
While through the clouds ſublime he wings b hin: way; 
I. like a matin bee, that ſips the flowers | 
With toil aſſiduous o'er th irriguous banks 
Ol Tybur, painful frame my labour d verſe. 
e | Verse 
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"Verſe 115: That the Theban Eagle bear. e STE 


Aide wghs zen Stier. Olymp. ; 

Pindar compares himſelf to that bird, and his enemies 

to ravens that croak and clamour 1 in vain below, "Are it 
purſues its flight, regardleſs of their 9 Cray, 


Verſe 117. Azure deep of air, 
-* —Ccli freta:“ the deeps of * Ennius 


„Aeris mare magnum.“ Lucret. 
; ——The ſpaciqus ea 4 ar, | 


rg 1 y Such forms, as glitter in the Maſe s ray 
5 1 With orient hues, unborrow'd of the ſun. 


A new and very eien image! attired i in as curious ex- | 


preſſion, 
Verſe 121. his diſlant way. | 
„ non paſſibus equis. irg. h | 


6 Proximus huic, longo ſed proximus intervallo.” Id. 


— 


| Dr. Johnſon' 8 animadyerſions on this Ode betray ſuch 

2 groſs want of taſte, ſuch a blindneſs to poetic beauty, 

and ſuch an inſolent illiberality of ſpirit, that it were 4 
| degradation of criticiſm, too great a token of reſpect to 

his petulance, and an inſult to the judgement of the read- 

er, to call them to a diſtin examination. One or two 
curſory ſtrictures will be ſufficient. 


„ Idalia's velvet green has ſomething of cant. An epi- 
#* thet or metaphor drawn from nature ennobles art; an 


#* epithet gr metaphor drawn from art degrades nature.” 


4 - . - 6 b gt us * y $. 4 "> has wrongly et 4 
& » 7 . . E ang, — e : rn i , 14 ** . wy" — 
rr 1 
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This is only true, when the application of ſuch epithets 
or metaphors is inadequate or unjuſt. And the buſineſs 
of epithets and metaphors is illuſtration as well as orna- 
ment. I ſhould entertain a very mean opinion of his taſte 
and judgement, who could find fault with the 9 
moſt admirable compariſon : ; 


« Drygen's page is a natural field, riſing into irregula- 
« rities, and diverſified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
« dant vegetation : Pope's is a VELVET. LAWN, ſhaven 
« by the ſcythe and levelled by the roller.” Dr. John- 
ſon's Compariſon of Dryden and Pope :—which ſeems 
grounded upon that of Quintilian between Demoſehenes and 
Cicero. What the great rhetorician has ſaid upon. thoſe 
celebrated orators, and Dr. Johnſon's eſtimate of the ſe- 
veral merits of our two noble poets, I look upon as the 
fineſt ſpecimens of elegant e and e acute 
neſs, in the world. . —— ES 


Through the velvet os the mn” 


ieee ee e i, 
| | Zone: S owe or Loft, i iv. 

. a. 198 abandon'd of his velvet DI. ks So 
As You like iu. 

That! is, the . which is Mill a bolder invtaphor ! in this 
application, but, 1 ſhould think, not liable to cenſure. = 
1 ſhall only rematk further, that our critic's Judgement 
upon Mr. Gray's allegory of Shake/pear, and his repreſen. 
tation of Dryden, which is certainly charafteriſtic, are to 
the laſt Weg wreiched and inſipid. B 
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© RUIN feize thee, ruthfeſs King! 
Confuſion on thy banners wait, 
© Tho' fann'd by Conqueſt 8 erimſon wing | 
They mock the air with idle ſlate. | 
FHelm, nor + Hauberk's twiſted mail, | 
+ Nor sen thy virttes, Tyrant, ſhall avail 6 


_ . * This-Ode is founded on a Tradition current in Wales, 
that Edward the Firſt, when he compleated the conqueſt 
of that country, ordered all the Bards that fell into his 
hand ta be put to death. 

+ The Hauberk was a texture of ſteel ringlets, or rings 
interwoven, forining a coat of mail, that ſat CURE" to "ths 


and adapted tlelf to every motion. 
CL. To. 


Wore. SIE 9 try. ie K 0ũ·*2ꝛw m ado Ir — —ͤ—ͤ— — rey 
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© To ſave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 

© From Cambria's curſe, from Cambria's _ 

Such were the ſounds, that o'er the ereſted 
pride : 

Of the firſt Edward featter'd wild Anny, 

As down the ſteep of * Snowdon's ſhaggy fide 

He wound with toilſome march his long array. 


Stout F Glo'ſter ooch aghaſt in ſpeechleſs 


trance: 10 | 
To arms! cried Þ Mortimer, and couch's his 


quiv'ring lance. 


* Snowdon was a name given by the Saxons to' that 
mountainous tract, which the Welch: themſelves call Crai- 
gian- eryri it included all the highlands of Caernarvon- 
ſhire and Merionethſhire, as far caſt as the river Conway. 
R. Hygden, ſpeaking of the caſtle of Conway built by 
King Edward the firſt, ſays, Ad ortum amnis Conway 
ad clivum montis Erery; and Matthew of Weſtmig- 
ſter, (ad ann. 128g,) * Apud Aberconway ad pedes montis: 
«*Snowdoniz fecit erigi caſtrum forte.“ | 


+ Gilbert de Clare, ſurnamed the Red, Fail of Cbou- 


ceſter and Hertford, ſon-in-law to King Edward. 


+ Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. « * 5 1 
They both were Lords-Marchers, iy hoſe lands, hy _ 


4 the borders of Wales, and proveuly e the Bing 
in this expedition. Do, 


"4 
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On a rack whoſe haughty brow 
Frowns Oer old Conway's foaming flood, 
Robed in the ſable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood; 
(Looſe his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a Maſter's hand, and Prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 
„Hark, how each giant oak, and deſert cave, = 
« Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath! 
Oer thee, oh King! their hundred arms 1 
Wave, 
Revenge on thee in yoke mar We! | 
Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 
 * Tohigh-born Hoel'sharp, or ſoft Llewellyn's 
1 e „ 


56 « Coldi 18 e 8 deagee, 

That huſh'd the ſtormy main: 

Brave Urien ſleeps upon his eraggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whoſe magic ſong 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow * cloud · top d 
nn EE OO 
e on 
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* On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 

* Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale: 
Far, far aloof th affrighted ravens ſail; 
The famiſh'd t eagle fereams, and paſſes 5 2 
Dear loſt companions of my tunetul art, 
Dear, as the light that viſits theſe ſad eyes, 
Dear, as theruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ve died amidſt your dying country's cries 
No more I weep. They do not ſleep. 
On yonder eliffs, a grieſly band, 

I ſee them fit, they linger yet, 

* Avengers of their native land: 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 


And ꝓ weave ee hangs dati vf 


0 thy line. 


Fbe ſhotes of Cacrnarvonthire oppoſe do che me of 
Angleſey. 

+ Cambden and others 4 chat eagles uſed annu- 
ally to build their aerie among the rocks of Snowdon, 
which from thence (as ſome think) were named by the 
Welch Craigian-eryrie, or the crags of the eagles. As 
this day (Tam told) the higheſt point ef Snowdon is called 
the engle's neſt. That bird is certainly ns ſtranger to this 
iſland, as the Scots, and the people of Cumberland, Weſt- 
morelang, &c. can teſtify : it even has built its neſt in che 
Peak of Derbyſhire. {See Willoughby's Ornithol, pub» 
bſhed by Ray.) 

+ See the Norwegian Ode, that follows. n 

5 | = Bs 
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« Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-ſheet of Edward's race. 
Give ample room, and verge enough _ 
The characters of hell to trace. 
« Mark the year, and mark the night, | 
«« When Severn: ſhall re-echo with affright 


+ The ſhrieks of death, theo' nnn 


that ring, 
* Shrieks of an agonizing King! \ 
«< TShe-wolfof France, with unrelenting * 
That tear ſtthebowels of thy mangled Mate, 
« From n en who Oer thy country 
cc hangs 


The ſcourgeof Heav n. What Terrors ronnd 


« him wait! 
*« Amazementinhisvan,with F light combin d, 


% AndSorrow's faded wan 


£6 hind, 


* Edward the Second, eech) bucherd in N 
Caſtle. 
+ Iſabel of F rance, Eduard the Mn 8 aduſterows 
7 Triumphs of Edward the Third in France. 
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* 5 
Mighty victor, mighty Lord, 
* Low on his funeral couch he lies! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
« A tear to grace his obſequies. - 
Is the ſable + Warrior fled? _ 
Thy ſon is gone. He reſts among the Jcke. 
*The Swarm, that in thy . beam 
« were born? 

« Gone to ſalute the riſing Morn. 
_ « Fair I laughs the Morn, and — * Zephyr 

__ « blows, 
« While proudly riding o'er PU azure realm 
« In gallant trim the gilded Veſſel goes; 
« Vouth on the prow, and Pleaſure at the helm; 
« Regardleſs of the e Whirlwind's 
„ ſway, 

« That, huſh'd in grim repoſe, ex pefts his > 


evening: prey. 


e te eee and 
even robbed in his aſt moments we his Courtiers and his 
Miſtreſs. 
I Edward, the Black 1 dead a fometime before his 
Father. N 
+ Magnificence of Richard the helond's reign. See 
Froiſſard, and other contemporary Writers. 
Ho I. 3. 
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#8 «#F ill pink the ſparkling bowl, 

« The rich repaſt prepare, 

« Reft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt 

5 Cloſe by the regal chair 

« Fell Thirſt and Famine ſcowl _ 

A baleful ſmile upon their baffled Gueſt. | 

„Heard ye the din of Þ battle bray, 

« Lance to lance, and horſe to horſe? 

Long years of havock e deſtin d 
4 courſe, 

* And thro' the kindred ſquadrons mow their 
Cc way. 

e Ye Towers of Julius, 1 London's RY 

. ſhame; - 
& With e 5 and midnight murder fed, 


* Richard the 8 (as we are told by Archbiſhop 
Scroop and the confederate Lords in their manifeſto, by 
Thomas of Walſingham, and all the older writers) was 
ſtarved to death, The ſtory of his aſlafination "IF Sir 
Piers of Exon, is of much latter date. 

+ Ruinous civil wars of York and Lancaſter. 

Henry the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence, Edward 
the Fifth, Richard Duke of York, &c. believed to be 
murdered ſecretly in the Tower of London. The oldeſt 
part of that ſtrukture is vulgularly attributes to Julius 


ler, 
o Revere 


1 * 0 8 
3 * Sir; „ * 
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£ Revere his * Conſorts faith, his 7 Father's 
«+ fame, 

And ſpare the meek | Uſurper's holy head. 

Above, below, the & roſe of ſnow, 

« Twin'd with her bluſhing foe, we ſpread: 

« The briſtled | Boar in infant- gore 

„ Wallows beneath the thontty {hade. 

« Now, Brothers, bending oer th' . 
«© loom, 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify 

« his doom. 


=: 
„Edward, lo! to ſudden fate 
„ (Weave the woof, The thread is ſpun.) 


* Margaret of Anjou, a woman of hetoic ſpirit, who 

iruggled hard to ſave her Huſband and her Crown, | 5 

+ Henry the Fifth, 

+ Henry the Sixth, very near being canonized. The 
line of Lancaſter had no 0 ig of inheritance to the 
Crown. 

The white and ad roſes, devices of York and Lan- 
caſter. 
|| The filver Boar was the badge of Richard the Third, 


whence he was uſually known in his own time by the 
name of the Boar, 


te Half 
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— * Half of thy heart we conſecrate. 

The web is wove. The work is done. 7 
Stay, oh ſtay! nor thus forlorn 

* Leavemeunblels'd, unpitied, here to mourn: 

In yon bright track, that fires the welten 

« ſkies, 

* They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 

But oh! what ſolemn ſcenes on Snowdon's 
bheight 

« Deſcending ſlow their glittering ſkirts unroll? 

« Viſions of glory, ſpare my aching fight, 

Ve unborn ages, crowd not on my ſoul! 

No more our long-loſt Tt Arthur we bewail. 

* All-hall, I ye genuine 0 Britannia 

iſſue, hail. 


Eleanor of Caſtile died a few years after the conqueſt 
of Wales. The heroic proof ſhe gave of her affection for 
her Lord is well known. The monuments of his regret, 
and ſorrow for the loſs of her, are ftill to be ſeen at 

Northampton, Geddington, Waltham, and other places. 


+ It was the common belief of the Welch nation, that 


King Arthur was ſtill aliye in Fairy-Land, and ſhould re- 

turn again to reign over Britain. 

 __ Both Merlin and Talieſſin had propheſied, Mat the 
Welch ſhquld regain their ſovereignty over this iſland; 

which ſeemed to be 2 in the houſe of Tudor. 


III. 2. 
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| IH 
« Girt with many a Baron bold 


Sublime their ſtarry fronts they rear; : 


And gorgeous Dames, and Stateſmen old 


In bearded majeſty, appear. 


In the midſt a Form divine! 


Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-Line; 


Her lyon- port“, her awe-commanding lace, 
* Attemper'd ſweet to virgin-grace. 
What ſtrings ſymphonious tremble intheair, 
* What ſtrains. of vocal tranſport 2 her 
play! 5 | 
* Hear from the grave, great Talieflin+, bedr: 
© They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and ſoaring, as ſhe ſings, 


Waves in the eye of Heavn her many- 


7 colour d wing. 0 


Speed relating an audience given by Queen Elsbeth 


to Paul Dzialinfki, Ambaſſador of Poland, ſays, * And 


* thus ſhe, Tion-like riſing, daunted the malapert Orator 
no tefs with her ſtately port and majeſtical deporture, 
than with the tartneſſe of her princelie checkes.” 


+ Taleſſin, Chief of the Bards, flouriſhed in the Vith. 
Centufy. His works are ſtill preſerved, and his memory 
hald in n hight veneration — his countrymen. | | 


A . 


II. — 
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1 III. 3. 

6 The verſe adorn again No 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, f 8 
And Truth ſevere, by fairy Fiction dreſt. 
In “ buſkin'd meaſures move 

Pale Grief, and pleaſing Pain, | 
With Horror, Tyrant of the throbbing breaſt, 
A Voice as of the Cherub-Choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

* ] And diſtant warblings leſſen on my ear, 
That loſt in long futurity expire. 

* Fond impious man, think'ſt thou yon ſan- 

guine cloud 

Rais d by thy breath, has quench'd the Orb 

of day? 
To- morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray, 
Enough for me: With joy I ſee 
The different doom our Fates aſſign. 
ge thine Deſpair, and ſcept'red Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine. 


8 Shakeſpear. 
. Milton. 3 5 
+ The ſucceſſion of Poets after Milton's time, 


P He 
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He ſpoke, and headlong from the mountain's 

| height . 

Deep in the roaring tide he bung to 5p 
leſs night, 


NOTES 
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\ TH 5» ⏑‚ 
Ir dbes not appear to me, that this Ode is by atty means 
ſuperior to the Progreſs of Poetry, either for nobler efforts 
of invention, a luxuriance of ſplendid diftion, or a richer 
vein of, poetry. In the grandeur and wildneſs of it's ſce- 
nery it may, perhaps, claim ſome ſuperiority : and the 
hiſtorical circuraftances, that are interwoven in it, may 
render it more intereſfing' and agreeable to the Exel iſh 
reader. It has too in this reſpeR- a greater reſemblance 
to Pindar's mode of compoſition, who is perpetually di 
verſifying his ſubje& with hiſtorical epiſodes and digreſ- 
ſions. But the former Ode is, in my opinion, more cor- 
1 and more truly poetical. 


Verſe 1. | ſeize thee, ruthleſs King. 


The tumultuary haſte of this exordium; and the un- 


known tendency of the enraged” prophet's denunciation, | 
rouſe the attention; and lead it to expebt great things: 


nor will the oy diſappoint it. Here 1 is no'tranfient 
P 2 flalk 
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flaſh of poetical enthufiaſm, that vaniſhes in ſmoak ; but 


an ming blaze of . 


„ „ HI. 


Perſe 4. "They "mock the air with idle Nate. — 


Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread. 
' Shakeſþ. K. Fohn. Eray. 


Verſe 5. [See Gray's N ote, Hauberk.] 


Verſe 7. To ſave, &c. 


This line certainly. has not an equal vigour with the 
reſt of the ſtanza, and the firſt epithet at leaſt is trite and 


feeble. 


the creſted pride, 


Verſe g. 
The creſted adder's pride. Din dens Ind. Queen. fire: 
Verſe 10. - ſatter'd wild diſmay. 


A bold poetical n e conveyed in a juſt and 
conſiſtent metaphor, deſcriptive of the phyſical effefts of 
ſound, which diſperſes and propagates itſelf in every di- 
rethon from the ſounding body as it's * . 


| 7 erſe 11. See Gray's Note, Seen) 


Verſe 19. Ibid. Glo'fter.]. 

Verſe 14. | Ibid. Mortimer. J 

Verſe 15. On a rock. | 

The turbulent impetuoſity of the ing ga and 

the ſedate majeſty of this, form a moſt pleaſing and ani- 

mated contraſt. The portraiture of the Bard is venerable 
indeed: every word preſents us with a picture. In ſhort, 

the whole compoſition is on fire, glowing wm OI 

and — with beauty. | 3 
| | —whoſe 
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whoſe haughty brow. + : 


= eee * 


So Homer i ogg YanNroAwrngm—tTr op, & 1 o ο⏑ 
arnaroc—Moſetus, & Apollonius Rhodius : and St. Luke— 
rug oe Tg ohe iV. 29. of his Goſpel.—“ Ecce ſuper- 
« cho elivoſi tramitis: Virg.— Hlomer fays withi greater 
boldneſs, D. eÞgvoroon ; but Mr. Gray's correſpondent 
term—frowns—1s a happy continuation of the = pal 


Verſe 17. Rob'd in the ſable garb of woe. 

Perpetuo mærore nigraque in vgſſe ſeneſcant.” Juv. 

Verſe 18. I wiſh Mr. Gray could have introduced a 
more poetical expreſſion, than the inactive term flood, 
into this fine paſſage: as Shakeſpear has for inſtance 1 in 
his deſeription of Dover-Cliff. Pe 


WW, — AN Half. way down, 
« Hangs one, that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 


which is the ſame happy picture as that of Virgil. 
« Dumoſa pendere procùl de rupe videbo.” Ecl. i. 76, 


Ferſe 19. Looſe his beard and hoary hair. 

The image was taken from a well-known pifture of 
Raphael repreſenting the Supreme Being in the viſion of 
Ezekiel. There are two of theſe paintings, both believed 
original, one at Florence, the other at Paris. Gray. 


Verſe 20. Stream'd, Ge. 


„Who forthwith from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd 
* Th' imperial enſign, which full high adyanc'd 
Shone, ile a meteor Areaming to the wind.” 


Par. Loſt, i. 535- 


. 
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— — troubled air. SOR ” 
A moſt Happy epithet!—as' if the vety Genen parti- 
cĩpated the rage and perturbation of the prophet ! ne 
Verſo. 24. And with a maſter's hand; and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. | 
This is poctical language in peffeftion; and breathes 
the ſublime ſpirit of Hebrew poetry, which. delights ir in this 
S rhetorical ſubſtitution. 


Verſe 27. Vocal no more. | 
Horace ſays, with fill I greater clegance— 


„ auritas fidibus maple 
« Ducere quercus.” 


Oaks, that had ears to his harmonious 28 1 
Nor is Afilton at all inferiour: 
where woods and rocks had ears 
« To rapture.” Par. Loſt, vii. 5. 
Verk 30. That huſh'd'the ſtormy main. 


Uttering ſuch” dulcet and harmonious breath, 
5 dae the „men, civil at her ſong. 
M ee Dream: 


Verſe 98. — cloud: topt head, 
6 The cloud capi towers.“ e, 


Verſe 95. [Set Gray's Note; Aron" 


Verſe gy. Fa ar, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fait. 


Lucan preſents us with a ſimilar circumſtance: 4 
OW k —ů— pererrat 


Du Corpora 
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Corpora czſorum, tumulis projefia negatis. IE 
Continuò fugere lupi, fugere revullis 
95 Unguibus impoſte volucres.” Phar/. vi. 625. 


— o'er the unurned dead 
She ſtalks; the famiſh'd wolves fly off in haſte, 
And birds unſated leave the dire oe BY 
And Lucretigs : . 
« Multaque humi cum inhumata j Sa corpora ſupra 
Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque feraruon 
+ Aut procul abſiliebat.“ vi. 121. 
which furniſhed Virgil with a hint, that he has fnely 
wrought up into a great improvement upon his maſter, — 
It is finely deſcriptive of the horror of the peſizlence: ' 
Non lupus inſidias explorat ovilia circum, - 


Nec gregibus notturnus obambulat; acrior illum 
Cura domat.” Georg. iii. 537. 


The wolf no more explores the guarded fold, 
Nor nightly plans his e a nearer il 
Torments him. 


Verſe 38. [See Gray's Note, Eagle] 


| Ferſe 40. Dear as the light, Oc. 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That vifit my ſad heart Sialeſp. Fulins Cafar. Gray. 


5 « —O! Luce mages dilecta ſorori.. An. iv. 31. 


Verſe 42. Ye died amidſt your dying country's eries. 5 | 

* And'greatly falling with a falling ſtate.” Pope. - | 

2M And could'ft not fall but with thy country's fate,” . | 
© Dryden. 

Verſe 


412 
Verſe 48. And weave— 
See the Norwegian Ode that follows. Gray. 


And in my opinion he could not have ennobled his 
poetry with a grander thought and a more terrific ſcenery. 
But ſuch wildneſs of imagination is not calculated to 
pleaſe inanimate phlegmatic ſouls. Such fights of My 
were not made for them. 


vf bl. [See Gray's Nate! 


1 55.4 The ſhrieks of death, Ge. ts 


This verſe i is Barth and Nuggiſh, from too thick ; a con- 5 
eurrence or conſonants, ws 


Verſe 3 [See Gray „Note, Show "i 
Perſe 59. [See Gray's Note. e 5 


Fer fe 60. —— What terrors round 1 him N. 
Amazement. G „„ 
This imagery is from Virgil. n 
97 circumque atræ formiidjnis ora. 
„ Iræque, . thy comitatus, e 
En. Xi. 985, 
Round him the God's retipye.: rages: Far 
Pale. viſag d, Fraud. and Fury, griſſy forms! 
The original idea is in Homer, I. E. 740 Shakes 
ſpear | is fill more piftureſque and natural; 
oo it his heels | q 5 
* Leaſht in, like hounds, ſhould Famine, [YR ”" Fire, 
« Crouch for employments. Henry Nth, Prologue. 
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And Solitude behind. i 410. | 


© Necdum etiàm geminos a tergo reſpicit angues.” Vis 8. 


Nor ſees the fatal aſps lurk cloſe behind. 


Perſe 63. Mighty Victor, mighty Lord— 

This is beyond all controverſy the fineſt ſtanza of the 
Ode. Lyric poetry never gave a grander ſpecimen of her 
powers.—Such bitterneſs of inſult is highly characteriſtic 
of rage and indignation. Mzghty vidtor ! mighty Lord '— 
1 know nothing comparable to it, except the Prophet's 
invective againſt the King of Babylon, Haiah, xiv. 16. 


Verſe 64. Low TEK s Note.] 


Verſe 65. "vo pityigg ben no eye, 0 

This is W Is there no pitying heart? Will no 
eye afford—” If this be not admitted, the poet is 
guilty of a great impropriety in applying a tear, literally 
to the eye, and figuratively to the heart, in the ſame ſen- 
tence: which however, by had comma at eye, leems to 
have been his intention. 


Verſe 67. [See Gray's Note, Sable Warr] 


Verſe 69. The ſwarm, Gr. that i in thy noon-tide, Sc. 
The Summer-friends in the Hymn to Adver/ity. 
This image is inexpreſſibly beautiful, but not ſuperior 
to that, which it ſo happily and unaffectedly introduces 
Gone to ſalute the riſing MORN. 

Verſe. Fair laughs the Morn 
Ie is altogether the fineſt diſplay of continued and conner- 

"0 = tel 
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ted imagery of the moſt pleaſing kind, that I am acquaint- 
ed with. [See Gray's Note.] 

_ Perſe 7g. In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes. 


Milton preſents us with a ſimilar compariſon, but wrought 
up with leſs grandeur than this before us: f 


« But who is this, what thing of ſea or Land HZ | 
% Female of ſex it ſeems, 
« That ſo bedeck d, ornate, and gay. 
Comes this way ſailing, 
Like a lately ſhip 
« Of Tarſus, bound for th' Iſles 
Of Javan or Gadire 
„ With all her bravery on, and tackle trim; 
« Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, 
I Courted at all the winds that hold them play.” 
| Samſon Agon. 710. 
| Teh 76. That huſh'd, Sc. | 
This repreſentation of the whirlwind, under the image 
of a heat of prey lying in ambuſh in the day-time, expeR- 
ant of the night; is not only perfectly juſt and natural, 
but incomparably ſublime. There is a noble deſcription 
of this circumſtance in the P/alms. 


Thou wilt bring on darkneſs, and it is ache”: 
Then will every beaſt of the wood come forth: 
The roaring lions to tear their prey, 
And to ſeek their ſuſtenance from God. 
The ſun ariſeth, they will retreat, 
„And lay them down in their dens.” c. iv. 20. 


I do not recollect exactly the ſame images in any claſſic . 


author. 1 has: 
66 Hine 
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Hine exaudiri gemitus iræque leonum 

« Vinita recuſantum et ſera /ub nocte rudentum.” 
| ZEn. vii. 1g. 

Here wolves with howlings ſcare the naval . | 

« And lions roar reluctant to the chain. ; 

« Here growling bears and ſwine their ears ts; 

« And break the ſolemn ſilence of the night.” Pitt. 


| Which, as Mr. Wharton obſerves, Milton has n in 


Whence night by night 
« He and his monſtrous rout are heard to how, 
Like ſtabled wolves, or tygers at their prey. 


Verſe 77. [See ory” 8 1 0 


Verſe 79. Reſt of a crown, 

This recalls to mind a ſtanza in the ballad of William 
and Margaret, which Mr. Bourne has tranſlated with un- 
common felicit z. = 

" Mm ſhall the faireſt face appear, 
When youth and years are flown : 
« Such is the robe that kings muſt wks 5 
« When death has reft their crown.' 


* Cumque dies aberunt molles et leta juventus, 
„Gloria pallebit ſic, Cypariſſi, tua: 
Cum mors decutiet capiti diademata, regum 
« Hac erit in trahea conſpiciendus honos,” 
The laſt diſtich in particular has a dignity, which the Ra- 
man wg never knew before. 


T 2 = Verſe 
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Verſe 81. Fell thirſt, Ge. | | „ 

What can exceed the terrible ſublimity of this he ? 
and what is at all worthy to be put in competition with it» 
except that of Malton, which our author ſeems to have 
had in view? | 

He ceas d, for both ſeem'd highly ld, ad Death 

„ Grinn'd horribly a ghaſjily ſmile.” Par. Loft, ii. 845. 
In Newton's edition the reader may ſee, that Homer, Sla- 
tius, Cowley, Aricfto and Tafſo have a ſimilar heauty, not 
equal to this of Milton: who yet, in my Minton. is leſs 
animated than Mr, Gray, | 


Verſe 83. [See Gray's Note.] | 

This part of the Ode is crowded with events, and hur- 
ries the reader along with a rapidity too violent to be re- 
ſiſted. 


Verſe 85. SER years. Lok” 

This perſonification 1s very tis, and 1s en 
introduced in that narrative part of the fompoſition, which 
ſtood in moſt need of elevation and variety. And the 
length of the verſes gives an additional dignity to the idea; 
which propriety is indeed preſerved with ſurpriſing dexte- 
rity in every inſtance Oy the whole of theſe two 
Odes. | 


Verſe 86. Kindred beten iy 
2 Cognataſque acies.“ Lucan, = 
An epithet which preſents « at once a train of. melancholy 


| ideas to the mind. LY 


Verſe 87. [See Gray 5 Note.] Perſe 
Her ſe 
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Verſe 65. 90, 915 93, 99. [See Gray 8 Notes.] 


Verſe 105. But oh, Oc 
A ſtateliheſs of verſe well ſuited to the majeſly of this 


image. 


Perſe 1 Vite of glory, Sc. 


This animated apoſtrophe will call to the remembrance 
of the claſſical reader an exclamation of ſimilar ene | 1 
in Horace. | BEEP os { f 


*. 5 : . . 
« Eve! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
i Plenoque Bacchi pectore, turbidum 
« Letatur. Eve! parce, liber! | 1 


| 
| 
| 
« Parce, gravi metuende thyrſo! | | 1 | | 
Verſe 109, 110. [See Gray's Notes.] | 


7 


Verſe 11g. And gorgeous dames. 


With equal or even greater dignity in ks Ode on the Ins | ö 
ſtallation. 1 | 
« High potentates, and 1 of FOO birth, 1325 j 


40 And mitred fathers in long order go.“ 


unde omnes longo ordine poſſit | | 
« Adverſos . et venientum diſcere vultus.” Mi 
En. vi. 754. 
The ſcenery of which paſſage ſeems to have been preſent 
to Mr. Gray's mind on both theſe occaſions. 


Verfe 117. Her lion- port, her awe-commanding face, 
_ Attemper'd ſweet to virgin-grace. 
[See Gray's Note.] 


FX 


« Tell 
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« Tell me, have ye ſeene her angel: lile face, 
Like Phæbe faire? 
Her heavenly haviour, her princely grace, 
Can you well compare? - 
The red-roſe medled with the whyte yfere, 
In either cheeke depeincten lively cheere: 
„Her modeſt eye, 
| % Her majeſty, | 
Where have you ſeene the like but there? 
| Spencer s April. 
So our author in a former Ode: 
« And lzvely Clear of Vigour born,” 


Verfe 121. [See Gray's Note.] 
Verſe 12g. — ſoaring, as ſhe lings, 


Waves, Gc. 
A beautiful alluſion, arrayed i in lan guage highly geen 


The eye of Heaven — aides Fi EYE of ETHER | 
Nonnus : that is the fun, T 

Hide me from Day's gariſh eye.” 1 aa 

Ws. — Her angel's face, 

8 As the great 0 Y Heaven, ſhined bright.” 

Faery Queen, canto vi, 

e Milton finely calls the Sun in his mne Loft 
« the ale and /oul of this world. 


4s Hail! ma HD d melliger? ' "Tempeſt, 
| Verſe 126, Fierce war and faithful love. 


Fierce 
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«PF ierce wars and faithful loves ſhall moralize my ſong.” 


Spenſer s Proem to the Faery Queen. Grays 


Verſe 198. In buſkin'd, Gc. [Shakeſpeare. Gray.] 
Verſe 191. A voice, as of the Cherub- Choir, 
Gales from blooming Eden bear. 
Milton. Gray. | 
This repreſentation of Milton's poetry under images ta- 
ken from his ſubjeR is extremely judicious and pleaſing. 
Verſe 193. [See Gray's Note.] 
And diſtant warblings, Gc. 
« Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 
The ſtrains decay - 


« And melt away, 
« In a dying dying fall.” Pope's Cecilia. 


Verſe 135. ——Yon ſanguine cloud 
He has a ſtill bolder figure in the Fatal Siſters : 
Horror covers all the heath : 


Clouds of Carnage blot the Sun. 


80 Pindar—qors np. A cloud of ſtaughier: Nem. ix: 
and woos 4 cloud of war: Nem. ix.— And yet 
there ſeems to want conſiſtency in the metaphors—ſanguine 
cloud, and cloud of ſlaughter : and it, perhaps, muſt be 
ranked among the glorious offences of great wits. 

This conduct of the allegorical compariſon of the Sun 
is exactly after Pindar's manner, and is much more ani- 


mated and in the ſpirit of lyrie poetry, than a formal in- 
troduftion of the / mule. 
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£ I ſhall only animadvert upon one or two of Dr. Johns 
for s ſtrictures on the Bard. 


Though he does not condemn the * of the 
exordium, he endeavours to undervalue it, as a mere 
technical beauty, and creditable only to the inventor. But 
whatever Dr. 7okn/on may inſinuate, the correſpondence 
of the words and tenour of the compoſition to the com- 
plexion of the ſubje&, always was, and ever will be, a 
beauty. When zndignation is to be excited,” ſays Ma- 
crobius, the oration ought by all means to have an 
* abrupt beginning; becauſe deliberalion and tranquillity 
« were then unſuitable. And on this account Juno thus 
« begins in Virgil. : | 

* — Quid me alta ſilentia cogis 

« Rumpere? Saturn. iv. 2. 

How Milton has obſerved this propriety ! 
« Whence and what art thou, execrable ſhape, 
„That dar'ſt, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart my way 
Jo yonder gates?” Par. Loft, il. 681. 


And ſo every, good poet in the world: nor will he mi- 
mickry of bad authors diſcredit ul and nature, 


« The initial reſemblances, or alliterations, (aur e critic 
proceeds) ruin, ruthle efs ; helm nor kauberk, are below 
| the grandeur of a poem, that endeavours at ſublimity:” 
This is true; when theſe alliterations are employed for 
their own ſake only: but, if the terms, that happen to have 
this initial re/emblance, are the beſt that can be _— the 
1 is inapplicable and abſurd- 4 | 


; « The 
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+ 
* 


4 The bards are called upon to Weave the warp, and 

| 4. zyeave the woof, perhaps with no great propriety : for it 

4 is by crofling the OY with the ad that men weave? 
1 the web or piece.” : 


This obſervation may, or may not, be juſt; ! S | 
| preſume to make any determination upon ſo nice a point | 
of manual ſcience. An admirer of Mr. Gray's poetry is i 
not often either a weaver or the ſon of a weaver ; and | 
therefore this mechanical inaccuracy will not be in the - q 
way of exciting much diſguſt. However, we ſhall not , 
thank the Lexicograpler for his ſagacity: neither will the 
lover of ſcillpture think himſelf under much obligation | 
to the diſcerning Cobler, who has convicted Noubilliac of | | 
ignorance in the noble art of  ſhoe-mahking, by the detec- "2p 1 
tion of an unworkmanlike blunder in one of the ſhoes of [ 
Sir Jſaac Newton's celebrated ſtatue at Cambridge. | | 
But Dr. ohn/on's prejudices are moſt notorious and | 
univerfally allowed; and his abſolute poverty of taſte is in | 
nothing more conſpicuous than his extravagant encomiums | 
on Dryten's Ode to the Memory of K:llegrew: a perfor- | 
mance infinitely inferivur to any production of Mr. Gray. ir 
a model indeed of almoſt every vice of compolition ; full | 
fraught with ſentiments at once puerile, low, and turgid; | 
and debaſed by meatinels of expreſſion. If at any time 4 
we feel our eyes dazzled by Dr. Johnſon's bright or” a 
fuſive powers of underſtanding, we may turn for relief | „„ 1 
on his criticiſms upon Era), and on tis PRAYERS and 
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„ 
THE FATAL SISTERS 


— 


FRoM THE Nous E-ToN CE“. 


Now the ſtorm begins to lower, 
(. aſte, the loom of Hell prepare, ) 
Iron 


To be found in the Orcades of Thormodus Torfæus; 
Hafme, 1697, folio; and alſo in Bartholinus. 
Witt er orpit Hrir varfalli, &c. . 


The defign of Mr. Gray in writing this and the three 
following i imitative Odes is given in the Memoirs of his 
Life. For the better underſtanding the firſt of theſe, 
the reader is to be informed, that in the Eleventh Century 
Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney. Iſlands, went with a fleet of 
ſhips and a conſiderable body of troops into Ireland, to 
the aſſiſtance of S:fryg with the filken beard, who was 
then making war on his father-in-law Brian, King of 

| Ts Dublin: 
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Tron fleet of arrowy ſhower 1 
Hurtles | in the darken d aur. 


Dublin: the Karl and all his forces were cut to pieces, 
and Sictryg was in danger of a total defeat ; but the ene- 
my had a greater loſs by the death of Brian, their King, 


who fell in the action. On Chriſtmas. day, (the day of 
the battle), a Native of Carthne/5 in Scotland faw at a 
diſtance a number of perſons on herſeback riding full. 


ſpeed towards a hill, and feeming to enter into it. Curi- 
olity led him to follow them, till looking through an 
opening in the rocks he ſaw twelve gigantic figures re- 
ſembling women: they were all employed about a loom; 


and as they wove, they fung the following dreadful ſong; 


which, when they had finiſhed, they tore the web into 
twelve pieces, and (each taking her portion) galloped Six 
to the North and as many to the South. Theſe were the 
Vallyriur, female divinities, Servants of Odin (or Woden) 
in the Gothic mythology. Their name fignifies Chu/ers 
of the ain. They were mounted on ſwift horſes, with 
drawn ſwords in their hands; and in the throng of battle 
ſelected ſuch as were deſtined to flaughter, and conducted 
them to Yalkalla, the hall of Odin, or paradiſe of the 
Brave; where they attended the banquet, and ſerved the 
departed Heroes with horns of mead and ale. 


+ How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them ſhot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy ſhow'r-- Milt. Par. _ 


> The noiſe of battle hurtled in the a 31511821 
1 Julia Cefar. 
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Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 
Where the duſky warp we ſtrain, _ 


_ Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 
Orkney s woe, and Randvers bane.” 


See the grieſly texture grow, 
(Tis of human entrails made,) 
And the weights, that play below, 


Each a gaſping Warner's head. 


_ Shafts for ſhuttles, dipt in gore, 


Shoot the trembling cords along. 


Sword, that once a Monarch bore, ; 


Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong. 


| Miſta black, terrific Maid, 


Sangrida, and Hilda ſee, | 
Join the wayward work to aid; 
Tis the whey” of victory. 2 


Ere the ruddy ſun be ſet, 


Pikes muſt ſhiver, javelins ſing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Fed craſh, and Feine ring. 


leave 


(Weave the crimſon web of war) 

Let us go, and let us fly, " 
Where our Friends the conflict ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die, 


As the paths of Fate we tread, 
Wading thro” th' enſanguin'd field: 
Gondula, and Geira, fpread  —_ 
Oer the youthful King your ſhield, 


We the reins to ſlaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare: 
Spite of danger he ſhall live. 
(Weave the erimſon web of war.) 


They, whom once the deſert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 
Oer the plenty of the plain. | 


Low the dauntlefs Earl is laid, 
Gor'd with many a gaping wound: 
Fate demands a nobler head; 


990n a King ſhall bite the ground. | 


Long 
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Ne er again his likeneſs ſee; - 


Siſters, ceaſe; the work is done. 


Hail the taſk, and hail the hands! 


Mortal, thou that hear'ſt the tale, 
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Long his loſs ſhall Eirin ® weep, 


Long her ſtrains in forrow TN 60 141 
Strains of Immortality ! acl; 


Howor covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the ſun. 
Siſters, weave the web of death; 


Songs of joy and triumph ſing! 
Joy to the victorious bands; _ 
Triumph to the younger King. 


Learn the tenour of our ſong. wr erent 
Scotland, thro' each winding vale 
Far and wide the notes PROG 


Siſters, hence with 3 of ſpeed: ; 
Each her thundering faulchion wield ; 
Each beſtride her ſable ſeed, | | 
Hurry, hurry to the held. 


* Ireland, -; : 
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Tus Tranſlations or Imitations of Norſe and Welff = 
Poetry are inſtinct with fire and poetical enthuſiaſm ; and | 
are in all probability ſuch as Mr. Gray alone was capable 
of making them. But the Poems themſelves are not his 
own, and are therefore no proper ſubjects of critical ob- 
ſervation. Whoever will be at the trouble of comparing | | 
them with the originals, will find, that Mr. Gray has not 

only transfuſed their energy into his imitations, but tinc- 
tured them with the ſpirit of his own genius. They are 0 
in perfection what the Greeks call Macus xamuger roun—the = 
enthuſiaſtic words —the words that burn the Muſes. 


ODE 


* 
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„ 
THE DESCENT OF Oo DIN 


FRoM THE NoRSE-TONGUE- 


Urgosk. the King of Men with ſpeed, 


And ſaddled ſtrait his coal- black ſteed; 
Down the yawning ſteep he rode, 
That leads to + Her a's drear = tal 


Him the Dog of | Darkneſs ſpied, 


His ſhaggy throat he open'd wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd, 
Foam and human gore diftill d: 


* The origine ie to be found in Bap lalinut, de cauſis 
contemnendæ mortis; Hafi, 1689, quarto. 
Upreis Odinn allda gautr, &c. | 
+ Niftheimr, the hell of the Gothic nations, conifified 


of nine worlds, to which were devoted all ſuch as died 


of ſickhels, old-age, or by any other means than in battle: 
Over it preſided Hela, the Goddeſs of Death. 
Hoarſe 
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| Hoarſe he bays with hideous din, 

Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin; 
And long purſues; with fruitleſs yell; 
The Father of the powerful ſpelt: 
Onward ſtill his way he takes, 

(The groaning earth beneath him ſhakes,) | 
Till full before his fearleſs eyes 

The portals nine of hell ariſe. 


Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
By the moſs- grown pile he ſate; 
Where long of yore to ſleep v was laid 
The duſt of the prophetic Maid. 
F acing tO the northefn clime; 
Thrice he trac'd the Rumi rhyme; 
Thrice pronounc' d, in accents dread; 
The thrilling. verſe that. wakes the Dead; 
Till from but the hollow ground | 
Slowly breath'd a ſullen ſound: 


Pr. What call ciner what charms Pre- 
fume _ 
"Tu break the quiet of the tomb ? 7 
Who thus afflicts my troubled ſprite, 
And n me from the fealms f nig cht! p 
| © SP "ts 
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Long on theſe mould ring bones have beat 
The winter's ſnow, the fummer's heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain! 
Let me, let me fleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unbleſt, 
That calls me from the bed of reſt? 


Od. A Traveller, to thee unknown, 
Is he that calls, a Warrior's Son. 
Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 
Tell me what is done below, 
For whom yon glitt'ring board is ſpread, : 
Dreſt for whom yon golden bed. | 


Pr. Mantling i in the goblet ſee 
The pure bev'rage of the bees 
Oer it hangs the ſhield of gold; 

"Tis the drink of Balder bold: 
Balder's head to death is giv'n. 

Pain can reach the Sons of Heavu! 
Unwilling I my lips uncloſe;: _ 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 


Od. Once again my call obey. 
x RI ariſe, and lay. 


What 
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What danger Odin's Child await, 
Who the Author of his fate, 


Pr. In Hodor's hand the Hero's doom: 
His brother ſends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe: 

Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 


04, Propheteſs, my ſpell obey, 
Once again ariſe, and ſay, 
Who th' Avenger of his guilt, 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be ſpilt. 


Pr. In the caverns of the weſt, 

By Odin's fierce embrace compreſt, 

A wond'rous Boy ſhall Rinda bear, 
Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven-hair, 
Nor waſh his viſage in the ſtream, 
Nor ſee the fun's departing beam; 
Till he on Hoder's corſe ſhall ſmile 
Flaming on the fun ral pile. 

Now my weary lips I cloſe: 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe, 


Od. vet a while my call obey. 
Propheteſs, awake, and ſa r 
_— 8 What 
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What Virgins theſe, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
That bend to earth their folemn brow, 
That their flaxen treſſes tear, 

And ſnowy veils, that float in air. 

Tell me whence their ſorrows roſe: 
Then I leave thee to repoſe. 


Pr. Ha! no Traveller art thou, 
King of Men, I know thee now, 
A 


0a: id boding Maid of Min ins 
Art thou, nor Propheteſs of good; | 
mother of the _—_ brood 


Pr. Hie thee hence, and boaſt: at home, 
That never ſhall Enquirer « come EQ 
To break my iron-ſleep again ; 
Till i - Lox has burſt his n chain. 1 
1 ever 


* Zok is the evil Being, who continues in chains till the 
Twilight of the Cods approaches, when he ſhall break his 
bonds ; ; the human race, the ſtars, and ſun, ſhall diſap- 
pear ; the earth ſink in the ſeas, and fire conſume the 
ies: even Odin himſelf and his kindred-deities ſhall 
19 971 For a farther NT of this mythology, ſee 

6 Intro- 
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Never, till ſubſtantial Night 
Has reaſſum d her ancient right; "0 
Till 8 in flames, in ruin hurl 4, 


W 


$6 lnwoduftion a YHiſtoire de Dannemarc, par Mon. 
Mallet,” 1755, quarto; or rather a tranſlation of it pul 
liſhed in 1770, and entitled Northern Antiquities,” 3 

which ſome miſtakes in the RARER are judiciouſly cor» 
Fried | 


"ODE 
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T 


THE TRIUMPHS OF OWE Ne, 
| Fxox Tus W Ten, 


Owen's praiſe demands my ſong, 
Owen ſwift, and Owen ſtrong ; 
Faireſt flower of Roderic's ſtem, 

+ Gwyneth's ſhield, and Britain's gem, 
He nor heaps his brooded ſtores, 

Nor on all profuſely pours; 

Lord of every regal art, 

Liberal hand, and open heart, 


* From Mr. Evans's ſpecimens of the Welch Poetry. 
London, 1764, quarto. Owen ſucceeded his father Grif- 
fin in the principality of North Wales, A. D. 1120. This 
battle was fought near forty years afterwards, 

+ North Wales. 


Big 
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Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three againſt him came; 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 

Side by fide as proudly riding, 

On her ſhadow long and gay 

* Lochlin plows the wat'ry way; 
There the Norman fails afar 

Catch the winds, and join the war: 
Black and huge along they ſweep, 
Burthens of the angry deep. 


Dauntleſs on his native ſands 

+ The Dragon-Son of Mona ſtands ; 
In glitt'ring arms and glory dreſt, 
High he rears his ruby creſt. 

There the thund'ring ſtrokes begin, 
There the preſs, and there the din; 
Talymaltfra's rocky ſhore = 
_ Echoing to the battle's roar. 
J Check'd by the torrent-tide of blood 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood; 


* Denmark. 
+ The red Dragon is the device of Cadwallader, which 
all his deſcendants bore on their banners. 
f This and the three following lines ate not in the for- 
mer editions, but are now added from the author's MS. 


While 
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While, heap'd his maſter's feet around; 
Proſtrate Warriors gnaw the ground. 
{Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
Thouſand Banners round him burn. 
Where he points his purple ſpear, 
Haſty, haſty Rout is there, fy 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to ſtop, and ſhame to fly. 
There Confuſion, Terror's child, 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild, 
Agony, that pants for breath, 
Deſpair and honourable Death. 


* 


op. 
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THE DEATH OF HOEL. 
* FROM. THE Welen *. 


Hap I but the torrents might, 

With headlong rage and wild affright 
Upon Deira's ſquadrons hurl'd, 

To ruſh, and ſweep them from the world! 


: * 


Too, too ſecure in youthful pride 
By them my friend, my Hoel, died, 
Great Cian's Son: of Madoc old 
He aſk'd no heaps of hoarded gold; 
Alone in Nature's wealth array'd, 


He aſk'd, and had the lovely Maid. 


* Of Aneurim, ſtyled the Monarch of the Bards. He 
flouriſhed about the time of Talieſſin, A. D. 570. This. 
Ode is extracted from the Gododin, (See Mr. Evans's 
Specimens, p. 71 and 73), and now firſt publiſhed, _ 

* To 


1 
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To Cattraeth's vale in glitt ring row 


- Twice two hundred Warriors go; 
Every Warrior's manly neck 


Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreath'd in many a golden link : 


From the golden cup they drink 


Nettar, that the bees produce, 

Or the grape's extatic juice. 

Fluſh'd with mirth, and hope they burn: 
But none from Cattraeth's vale return, 
Save Aeron brave, and Conan ſtrong, 
(Burſting thro' the bloody throng) 

And I, the meanneſt of them all, 


That hve to Weep, and ling their fall. 


ODE 
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T n ETON 
iI 


9 Hex CE, avatint, ( tis holy ground) 
„ Comus, and his midnight-crew, _ 

« And Ignorance with looks profound, 

And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 

« Mad Sedition's cry profane, 

« Servitude that hugs her chain, 

« Nor in theſe conſecrated bowers 

Let painted Flatt' ry hide her ſerpent-train 
VVT 

Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain 

« Dare the Muſe's walk to _ 


This Ode was performed a in the Seite eue at 
Cambridge, July 1, 1769, at the Inſtallation of his Grace 


Auguſtus-Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, Chancellor 
| of the Univerſity. 


„ „While 
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« While bright-eyed Science watches round; 
« Hence, away, tis holy ground!” 


II. 
From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Burſts on my ear th' indignant lay: 
There ſit the ſainted Sage, the Bard divine, 


The few, whom Genius gave to ſhine 


Through every unborn age, and undiſcover d 
clime. 85 


Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they: 


Vet hither oft a glance from high 1 
They ſend of tender ſympathy ß 
Tobleſs the place, where on their ng foul 
Firſt the genuine ardor ſtole. ö 
Twas Milton ſtruck the deep- ton d ſhell, 
And, as the choral warblings ps him ſwell, 
Meek Newton' s ſelf bends from his tate ſub- 

lime, 


And nods his E head, and 5 to oe 
_ rhyme. | 


III. 
« Ye brown o'er-arching Groves, 
“That Contemplation loves, 


Where willowy Camus lingers withdelight! 
REN ; «Of 
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Oft at the bluſh of dawn 

I trod your level lawn, 

Oft wood the gleam of Cynthia I bing 

« Incloiſters dim, far from the haunts of F 4 N 

« With Freedom by my Side, and e 
« eee Ft | 


IV. 
But hark! the 1 5 ſound, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and flow, 
High Potentates, and Dames of royal 1 
And mitred Fathers in long order go: 
Great * Edward with the lillies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 


And 7 fad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 


* Edward the Third; who added the fleur de WW of 
France to the arms of England. He founded Trig 
3 


+ Mary de 8 Counteſs of Pembroke, Fa 
of Guy de Chatillon Comte de St. Paul in France : of 
whom tradition ſays, that ber huſband Audemar de Va- 
lentia, Earl of Pembroke, was ſlain at a Tournament on 
the day of his nuptials. She was the Foundreſs of Pem- 
broke College or Hall, under the name of Aula Marie 


= ee ; 
8 


' "Tha 
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That wept her bleeding Love, and princely 
8 

And + Anjou's Heroine, and + the paler Roſe, 

The rival of her crown, and of her woes, 

And & either Henry there, 

The murder'd Saint, and the majeſtic Lord, 

That broke the bonds of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 

Their human paſſions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 

All that on Granta's fruitful plain 

Rich ftreams of ga! bounty pour'd, 


FS, Elizabeth de Burg, Commth of Care. was Wiſe of 
John de Burg, ſon and heir of the Earl of Ulfter, and 
daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouceſter, by Joan 
of Acres, daughter of Edward the F irſt. Hence the Poet 
gives her the epithet of Princely.“ She founded. Clare 
Hall. 

7 Margaret of Anjou; wife of Henry the Sixth, 8 
dreſs of Queen 8 College. The Poet has celebrated her 
conjugal fidelity 1 in The Bard, epode 2d, line 13th. 

1 Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth (hence 
called the paler roſe, as being of the Houſe of York). She 
added to the foundation of Margaret of Anjou. 


< Henry the Sixth and Eighth. The former the found- 
er of King's, the latter the en benefactor to Trinity 


College. 


And 
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And bad theſe awful fanes and turrets riſe, _ : 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come; 
And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord 

The liquid language of the ſkies. 


WY V. 
5 What is Grandeur, what is Power? 
*« Heavier toil, ſuperior pain. 
“What the bright reward we gain? 
* The grateful memory of the Good, 
Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, _ - 
© The bee's collected treaſures ſweet, 
* Sweet muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 
6 The ſtill ſmall voice of Gratitude.” 


VI. 
Foremoſt and leaning from her golden cloud 
The * venerable Marg'ret ſee! 
be Welcome, my noble Son, (ſhe cries aloud). ; 
0 To this, thy kindred train, and me: 


Counteſs of Richmond and Derby; the Mother f N 
Henry the Seventh, foundreſs of St. 255 s and e 3 


Colleges. 
* Pleas d 
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« Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace 5 
* A Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace. 


Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 


1 The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry, 
And bid it round heav'n's altars ſhed 
The fragrance of 1 its bluſhing head: 


„Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem 
* To glitter on the diadem. | 


6 
4 Lo, Grantay waits to lead her blooming band. 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, She 
No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings; 
« Nor dares with courtly tongue refin d 
« Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 
She reveres herſelf and thee. 


With modeſt pride to 1 las! thy youthful 


* row 
6 The laureate wreath, that Cecil: wore, the 


*The Counteſs was a Beaufort, and married to a Tudor: 
hence the application of this line to the Duke of Grafton; 


| who claims deſcent from both theſe families. 


Lord Treaſurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the Uni. 
. in the reign of Q. Elizabeth. 


% And 
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% And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand 
© Submits the Faſces of her ſway, _ 


: While Spirits bleſt above and Men below 


Join with glad voice the loud pune 
« lay. 


VIII. 
e: Thro the wild waves as they roar 
„ With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien 
te Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep, 
„Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore; 
The ſtar of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 


And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 
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Tais Ode on the I . does not 1 to > me; 
either in point of Hrical dignity of compoſition; ſplendour 
of language, fertility of invention, regularity of arrange- 
ment, or pomp of machinery, to be at all inferiour 
to Mr. Gray's happieſt and voluntary produftions. And 
ſurely it muſt be regarded as a noble effort of poetic ge- 
nius, when we conſider the untoward circumſtances of i its 

birth. The faſtidious ſenſibility of a free imagination re- 
volts at the leaſt appearance of conſtraint, even at the 
gentle conftraint of gratitude; and leaves with unſpeak- 
ahle reluttnce it's ſpontaneous excurſions for the conſine- 
ment of a ſtated ſubject. 


Tay vag avayxaicy r araragoy i %. 
Every degree of neceſſity, (ſays the a Et 0 adage,) ex- 
« cites averſion and diſguſt.” | 

Many readers will receive an additional . pecu- 
culiar to themſelves, from thoſe reflections, which will 
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naturally be ſuggeſted from the local ſcenery of this Ode, 
and the perſonages which it celebrates. Some abatement. 
therefore, may poſſibly be made by the neutrality of a 
ftranger, from their judgement of it's excellence, which is 
ſo likely to be perverted by partial aſſociations. Indeed 
candour muſt acknowledge the irregularity of it's mea- 
| ſures to be a real blemiſh: not arifing, T apprehend, from 
the cauſe alledged by Mr. Maſon, & the eaſe of execution, 
* when the regularly repeated ſtanza, and ſtill more (fill 
leis he ſhould have ſaid) the regular fucceſſion of firophe, 
* antiftrophe, and epode, put a curb on the amagination:” 
but from another ſource; which is, that the ear is no 
ſooner familiarized to the conduR of one ſtanza, than it 
is diſappointed and perplexed by the introduction of a 
ſtranger. As for the pode, in my opinion, that would be 
better baniſhed altogether from Eng!/:ft poetry, eſpecially 
in. Odes of a long ſtanza: as the uſe of it is only a nearer 
approximation to that total ot Ti which 1 is ſo juſtly 
Hable to cenſure, 


Perſe 1. Hence, avaunt! 
This exordium awakens and 8 1 5 attention, and 


forms a very pleaſing contraſt with the majeſtic tranquil- 
lity of the next ſtanza; in which ö it reſembles the 


opening of the Bard. 
Verſe 2. Comus and his midnight crew. 
+ Mean while welcome joy, and feaſt, 


« Miadnght ſhout, and revelry, #1: 
«+ Tiply dance, and Jolly.” ”?  Comus, 102. x, 


each. 3. And Ignorance, with logks profound, 
Us2 This 
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This 1s well characterized; and it may be thought ra- 
markable, that the ſame undiſtinguiſhing ſtedfaſtneſs of 
features is alike the indication of a vacant 1 and of 


Profound thoughtfulneſs, 


Perſe 7. Nor in theſe conſecrated bowers, | 
«N ear to her cloſe and conſecrated bower.” | 
| Mid/. Night $ A 

Vaſe 8. Ls painted Flattery, e, | 
This is juſtly and beautifully emblematical, and anne 


a very glowing picture to the fancy. Indeed the whole 
ſtanza is an excellent ſpecimen of ons Aa: 07 alinzns 


Verſe 1 11. While bright-eyed, Ge. 

Mr. Pope's expreſſion of this idea is rather more re elegant; 
« Shrines! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins I 2 
* —bright eyed fancy.“ Progre/s of . 
Perſe 14. Burſts on my ear 


This verſe is conſtructed with a cadence very y judiciouſly 
eorreſ pondent to the idea. ; [ 


Perſe 15. This aſſemblage of the great ornaments of 
virtue and of genius is a magnificent exhibition, and hap- 
pily ſuited to the a of that * which gave birth 
to this ode. | 

But impartiality will not allow me to paſs by unnoticed 
a metrical blemiſh in this ſtanza, which is no ſmall diſ- 
paragement to the compoſition of ſo accurate a writer as 
Mr. Gray. The rhymes divine ſſin. and clime are 
hot ſufficiently diſtinft to ſtand without offence ſo near 
together : and clime is at much too great a diſtance from 

the 


«14% 
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the correlative terminations—/ubl:me—rhyme—at the end 
of the ſtanza, to anſwer the expetiation of the ear. And 
this objection affècts two other ſtanzas of this ode. 


Verſe 17. Unborn age. 0 5 14 
The poet, I preſume, means, that this is the general 
reſidence, appointed for the ornaments of human kind, | 
of whatever age or country : and does not intend to re- (1 
preſent, by anticipation, future worthies, as already ſta- 2X 9 
tioned there, in imitation of the e e te” in the oo” | | 
FLEneid of Virgil. AM 

| 


Verſe 18. Rapt i in celeſtial tranſport, = | 
« As the rapt ſeraph, that adores and burns.” Pope | 
| 
{ 


2 22. —the genuine mus ſtole. 


This is happily expreſſed, 15 | | 
Verſe 23. Twas Milton, | 
- This ſpecification of the two moſt exalted 8 | | 


» ua ay 


that ever ennobled human nature, is very judicious: and 
it was a fortunate circumſtance for our poet, that they . 
gave the firſt diſplay of their ſtupendous powers on that 
theatre, upon which his Muſe was to introduce them. 4 | 
The deſcription of Newton in particular 1s finely adapted ll 
to the perſon and character of that extraordinary man. Wh 


Verſe 26. And nods his hoary head. 
10 E'en mitred Rocheſter would _ the 2 105 9 Pope 


Verſe 25. Ye bin. | 
This ſtanza ſpoken by Milton is judiciouſly ditributed 
e's the lame meaſure, as that in which the great poet 
an 
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compoſed his ſublime Hyma on the Nativity; except that 
the laſt verſe but one in Mr. Gray's ſonnet is longer by 
two ſyNables than the correſponding verſe in his orginal. 


| —————oer-arching groves.” 
The . we will eurer f fince auer, 


"M Nuda nec arva placent umbraſque negantia n molles ; 
„Quam male Plzbicolis convenit ille locus! 8 


Verſe 28. That Contemplation "ang 
« But firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring, 
« Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation.” I Penſerojo. 
This imagery of Milton ſeems. to be derived from forms 
paſſages in Erelie and other parts of her 188 . | 


Verſe 29. Where willowy— 
A pleaſing thought, and with great dexterity appropriat- 
ed to the longer verſe of the ſtanza, N is uncommone 
Jy ſmooth and muſical, i . 


vert go. Oft at the bluſh of dawn. 


We have Milton's own teſtimony to the truth of this al. 
ſertion in his Iycidas. 
For we were nurſt upon che ſelf. fame hill, 
Fed the ſame flock by fountain, ſhade, and rill. 
Together both, e er the high lawns appear d 
« Under the opening eye-lids of the Morn, 
We drove a- field, and both together heard 
N Sexo time the gray. fly winds —— horn, 
bt HgBatt'ning 


, 
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4% Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night. : f 
Oft till the ſtar that roſe, at ey ning, bright, ' : 
« Towtr'd beaven's deſcent had ſlop'd his weſtring heel. 

Perſe ag. 1 
What a los of poetical boils; is here! But ſurely, 
Mr. Gray's imitation of this paffage e 
wiſe inferiour. 


<p « Oft werte bend him at the: peep of dane) 


« Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, FEY 3 | | 
Jo meet the ſun upon the upland lan. | | | | 
And in the remaining part of this flanza there are eng j 
referenees to the 1/ Pen/eroſo: | | 
« To arched walks of twilight graves, | 


« And ſhadows brown, that Sylvan loves, _ | » 
« Sweet bird, that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
« Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy! | 

« Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 
* I zoo, to hear thy even-{ong ; | 
* And, miſſing thee, I walk. unſeen 6 ; | ; 
On the dry /mooth-ſhaven green, OT | 
To behold the wand'ring Moon, FS ? 

\ Reading near her e noon. 


r 


LY 18 i. — 


0 « But let my due feet never fail, | | 

« To walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale.” | ; 1 

Theſe thoughts call to remembrance ſome entltuſialiic. | | 
Arains of Mr. Pope - 


I love through conſecrated walks to rove, 
And hear foft muſic die along the grove. _ 
„Led by the ſound I roam from ſhade to ſhads, | 
* 'By god-like Poets venerable made,” 


; *.4 
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Verſe 35. But hark! 

This ſudden converſion of the ſubje&t is animated in 
the higheſt degree, and ſets the object in full view before 
us: and the ſtatelineſs of the meaſures keeps pace way 
the dignity of the ſubjett. 
© The viſionary proceſſion of the worthies and benefac- 
tors of the Unwerfity, which is here exhibited with ſo 
much ſolemnity, is extremely intereſting, and a noble 
effort of our poet's imagination; In my opinion, nothing 
is fo well calculated to engage the feelings, and to gratify 
the underſtanding at the ſame time, as this union of hiſ- 
torical truth with poetical invention: which Mr. Eray has 
happily accompliſhed on other occaſions. 


Verſe 36. With ſolemn ſteps and flow. 
« —with wand'ring /teps and IOW.” Milton, 


Verſe 48. Their tears, GS. 

In theſe three verſes, all the graces of: poetic diction 
are employed to their beſt end, the recommendation of a 
ſublime morality. What an edifying leſſon 1 is here incul- 
cated! What a Revere reproof is here given, of thoſe ab- 
ſurd and petty animoſities, which embitter human life !— 
How vain are thoſe triumphs which will fo ſoon be over! 
How unwile thoſe reſentments, which can only ſerve to 
encreaſe our ſhame, and n our puniſhment here- 

5 paſſions. £4 


A fine expreſſion! a common 2 might have 2 
their HATEFUL paſſions, or ſome other diſcriminate epi- 


thet of a fimilar 2 but Mr. ere * 
; hends 
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hends every thing in one word—their HUMAN paſſions.” 
But theſe more delicate beauties clcape the groſs fight of 
vulgar readers. 


Mr. Pope has given us an exe of this propriety, 
which the circumſtances of the paſſage render ſtill more 
beautiful, than this inſtance in Mr. Gray. 


% From the full choir when loud hoſannas riſe, 
« And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice ; 
Amid that ſcene if ſome relenting eye 
« Glance on the ſtone where our cold relics lie, 
« Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n; 
« One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n,” Elorfa. 


What can imagination conceive more truly natural and 
pathetic! Amidſt all this pomp of religious celebration, 
when the rapt ſaul is abſorbed in the contemplation of 
heavenly things, far above the thoughts and paſſions of 
mortality, a caſual glance on this grave unſpleres her in a 
moment, revives her accuſtomed paſſions, ſupplants theſe 
ſpiritual meditations, and calls forth one tear of humanity 
to lament the fate of theſe unhappy lovers! 


Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb. 
Charity never faileth.” Sz. Paul. 


Verſe 56. The liquid language. 
Cui liguidam pater 


* Vocem. Hor. 


Verſe 60. The grateful, Sc, 


A noble leſfon of exhortation to. thoſe, who enjoy . 
benefits of their liberality, to employ them, in conformity 
d the intention of the donors, for the promotion of reli. 
X gion 
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gion and learning: and not to the purpoſes of riot and | 
ſenſuality. 


Perſe 1. Sweet is, Oc. 

Theſe four verſes are exquiſitely beautiful; and that 
artful repetition of the word has an admirable effect: but 
the firſt praiſe of this kind is due to a ſpeech, of Eve in 
Parad; % Loft, which is beauty and harmony itſelf: and 
becauſe Engl. iſh poetry has nothing more exquiſite to pro- 
duce, I ſhall give it at full length for the rannten! of 


the reader and myſelf. 


„Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds: pleaſant the ſun, 
« When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
« His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
" Glitring with dew: fragrant the fertile earth | 
After ſoft ſhowers; and ſweet the coming on 
« Of grateful evening mild; then ſilent night 
« With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair Moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 
«+ But neither breath of morning, when ſhe aſcends” 
« With charm of earlieſt birds; nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
« Gliſt ring with dew; nor fragrance after ſhowers; 
« Nor grateful evening mild; nor ſilent night 
„ With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by Moon, 
« Or glittering Rar-light, without thee is ſweet.” 
. Loft, iv. 641. 
Milton might polhbly owe ſome. obligation to Theocritus, 
viii. 76. : 


Fer 
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Vere 64. The ſtill ſmall voice of gratitude. 


« After the fire a /till /mall voice.“ 1 Kings, xix. 19. 
4 


which is pathetic indeed And we find much the ſame 
expreſſions again in a rejefted ſtanza of the Elegy, which 
diffuſes through the ſpirits an awe and complacency that 
cannot be deſcribed. 

« Hark! how the ſacred calm, that breathes around, 

« Bids every fierce tumultuous paſſion ceaſe; 
« In till ſnall accents whiſp'ring from the ground, 
TO A grateful earneſt of eternal peace!” 


Verſe. 71. Thy liberal heart: 


In theſe fix verſes; which are not more commendable 
for beauty of thought .than ſimplicity of language, our 
author points out with infinite addreſs the circumſtances 
of his own caſe; The Duke of Grafton, with a diſinte- 
reſtedneſs and a magnanimity, not often found in courts, 
conferred on Mr. Gray, without any ſolicitation, the Pro- 
feflorſhip of Modern Hiftory in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. A noble act of kindneſs! only to be recompen- 
ced by the reflexions of conſcious virtue, and by incen/e 
hindled at the flame of ſuch a muſe. Thele flrains of im- 
mortality, alike honourable to the author and the ſubje& 


of them, will proclaim to future genetations a courtier 8 


liberality and a poet's gratitude, 

But the coldneſs of impartial criticifm muſt remark, 
that the common verb de/cry is not well applied to both 
eye and heart; becauſe in one application the fenſe is lite- 
ral; in the other, metaphorical. This impropriety of 
compoſition is very common in our beſt authors and the 
pureſt writers of antiquity : but cannot be juſtified by any 
Authority whatſoever. 
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Verſe 78. Not obvious, not obtruſive— 

% Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir d.“ | 
Par. Loft, viii. og. 

I muſt obſerve, that the weight of the rhime is moſt 
injudiciouſly thrown Nw ſuch a paltry and feeble word 


as ſhe. 
Verſe 82. She reveres, Ge. 


Moſt admirably expreſſed, and a moſt dextrous eſcape 
from a dangerous by-path to the high-road of his ſubje& ! 
The idea was taken from that noble and refined precept of 
the ancient moraliſts, which we find in Pythagoras s Gol- 


den Verſes: 
ase Os wax” ai yvveo &auloy. 
And above all things reverence thy/elf. 


The poet has indeed acquitted himſelf on this occaſion, 
fo embaraſſing to an independent ſpirit, with exquiſite de 
licacy and decorum. | 


Verſe 83. With modeſt pride. 


 « Yielded with coy anne modę 1 pride.“ 
„ MY 2 iv. 310: 


| Verſe 83. Thy gentle hand. 
« _——[enibus imperiis.” Hor. 


| — ſway.“ Milton. 


Verſe 89. Through the wild waves as they roar. 


« Well knows to ſtill the wild winds ; when they roar.” 
Comus, add 
| This CE, 1s very ſpirited and poetical. a 


bers 
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- Verſe 92. Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore. 
The deep e ns below: or the Ow would have 
written nr 
Nor fear the deep, nor fook the ſhore— 
which had been more accurate: for ſo his original: 
« KRectiùs vives, Licini, neque altum 
«« Semper urgendo, neque dum procellas 


Cautus horreſcis, nimiùm premendo 
« Littus iniquum.” Hor. 


Verſe g6. The ſtar, Gc. 

A fine figure, and excellently adapted to the paſſage. 

There is a ſimilar thought in the Eloz/a, which is 
wrought up in a moſt exquiſite ſtrain of poetry. 

6 Where awfu] arches make a noon-day night, 

« And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light; 

| © Thine eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten d all the day.” 

Milton's Penſeroſo furniſhed Mr. Pope with the firſt 
thought: 

« And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
«+ Caſting a dim religious light.” 

Dr. Johnſon, as I obſerved before, objects to Mr. Gray's 
—khomed /pring. In theſe verſes of Milton we have an 
inſtance of a ſimilar formation of words, and a very hap- 
py inſtance too—=STORIED tndows; adopted by Mr. 


Pope in one of the ſublimeſt paſſages of his ay on 
Man. | 


- * The 2 arches, /torted halls, invade.” 
And 


— 
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And this derivation of words, ſo far from being new of 
rare, occurs in every page of our beſt poets: and it is 
very fortunate, that the language will admit this improve- 
ment with ſo much eaſe, | 


a6; 1 Ak A er 
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VVV 
WRITTEN IN 4 


COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 


TRE Curfery tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ſlowly ger the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Now Hd the glimmering landſcape on ol. 
ſight, 

And all the air a Clan illneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning __ 

And drowſy gp lull the diſtant folds; 


Save has 1 1 . tower, 
The mopeing owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch as, wand' ring near her ſecret bower, 

Maleſt her ancient ſolitary reigg. 


Beneath | 
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Beneath thoſe rugged elms, 2 yew- trees 

. | 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould ring 
heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever 5 


The . Forefathers of the 1 ſleep. 


The hd call of incenſe-breathing Morn, 
The ſwallow twitt ring from the ſtraw-built 
ſhed, | 

The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall TOE: cron HO their | 
(1 "Bed. - 
F orthemno moretheblazing hearthſhallburn 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, 

Or climb his knees the 9 kit to ſhare, 


Oft did the bargen es gelle eld. | 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow'd the woods Le ed their ſturdy 
ſtroke! 5 | 


l 


Let 
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Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toil, | 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 


Nor Grandeur hear.with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and imple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, ; 
And all that beauty, all that wealth cer gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to Theſe the fault, 

If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 

Where thro' the long- -drawn iſle and fretted 
vault 

The . anthem fells the note of praiſe. 


Can ſtoried urn or r animated buſt 

| Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flattry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death: > 


Perhaps i in this DIS ſnot is 5 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of cpi might have 

f ſway'* d, | 

Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 

55 5 8 But 
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But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of Time, did ne er unroll; 


_ Chill Penury repreſs d their noble rage, 
And troze the genial current. of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, | 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
Ang wake 3s een on the en air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntlely 
breaſt 

The little Tyrant of his felds withſtood: 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


| Some Cromwel Kunſefof his country! 8 blood. 


TH applauſe of liſt ging ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
J 0 ſcatter lenty; o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read heir hiſt wy. in A, nation $ eyes, | 


Their lot 8 nor circumſerib d alone 
Their growing virtues, but fer crimes con- 
hg.” 
Forbad to Wade through lau ghter to a throne, 

And ſhut the gates of meręy n aki 
The 


Fg 
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Tze qraggling pangs of conſcious truth to 
hide 


To quench the bluſhes of i ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap: the ſhrine' of Luxury and Pride 
With moenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


F ar from he madding crowd's ignoble grile⸗ 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn d to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept che noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yer &. ess bönes from inſult to protect 
Some frail memorial ſtill erẽcted nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſcul pture 
deck d, 

Im Plores the paſſing tribute of a figh: 


Their name, their Yue ſpelt by th anlerter's 
. muſe, 

The place of fame oy elegy fapply* 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey; 
Fa 1 anxious being e er reſign d, 
TY. Left 
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Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling' ring look behind? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
Evn from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Evn in our Aſhes live their wonted Fires. 


For thaw, who, l of th? unhonour'd 
Dead, 

Doſt in theſe lines their artlefs tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred Spirit ſhall enquire. thy fate, 


Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may fay, 
Oft have ve ſeen him at the peep of dawn 

< Bruſhing with haſty ſtep the dews away 

54 {To meet the 3855 upon the upland lawn. : 


, There at the foot of yonder 1 beech 
That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 

« His liſtleſs length at noontide would he 
iſtretch, 

0 And Pore upon d the brook k that belles ** 
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Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

« Mutt'ring his wayward Bncien he would 

| ©rave:;.. 

* Now drooping, 1 woeful wan, like one * 

Or craz d with care, or croſs d in hopeleſs 
love. 


One morn I miſs d him on the cuſtom d hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


The next with dirges due in ſad array 
Slow thro' the church- way path we ſaw him 
= 
„Approach and read (for thou can. read) 
© the lay, 
I « Grav'd on the ſtone beneath you aged thorn. 
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Here refs his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him far her own. 


Large 


{| 

| 
* 

| 


1 
: 
| 
| 
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Large was his bounty, and his foul ſincere; 

Heavn did a recompence as largely ſend: 

He gave to Mis ry all he had, a tear, 

He gain'd from Heav'n Oy: all he wird) 
& Mend; © 


No Gather ſeek his merits to Aſeloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe,) 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 
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W are at length come to that famous produftion of 
Mr. Gray's genius, in the commendation of which it is 
not poſſible for praiſe to be too liberal, and to tranſcend 
the expectation of the reader. I ſuppoſe, that the whole 
world cannot ſhew ſuch a finiſhed and pathetic poem, 
Pope's Eloiſa alone excepted ; which yet is not more ori- 
ginal, though more fortunate in ſuch a curious combina- 
tion of incidents, as could hardly be expected to concur 
in one ſubject. The reaſons of that univerſal approba- 
tion, with which this Elegy has been received, may be 
learned from the comprehenſive encomium of Dr. Joln- 
a e 

« It abounds. with images, Which find a mirrour in 
« every mind; and with ſentiments, to which every bo- 


« ſom returns an echo.” 
Verſe 1. The Curfew, Gc. 
Okt on a plat of riſing ground, 
{ TI hear the far- off Curfeu ſound, 
ü | “O Over 
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Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 


. 


Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar.” 7 7 57" 2 


This! is excellently deſcriptive : but there is a particu- 


lar and ſuperior beauty in Mr. Gray's—knell—the funeral 


found of the departed day. Young ſays ſomewhere in his 


Night-Thoughts : 
It is the Anell of my departed hours.” 


Curfen i in Mz/ton's manner—couvre-feu—ſeems to be the 


__ orthography of the word. 
This initial ſtanza is very judiciouſly delivered 
much ſimplicity both of ſentiment and expreſſion. 


with 


I once exerciſed myſelf, when a ſtudent in the Univer- 
firy; in tranflating this Elegy into Latin verſe: a taſk, not 
only far beyond my ſtrength, but above the powers of the 
Roman Elegy, which is by no means adequate to the gran- 


deur and dignity of the Engliſi poem. Where, however, 


] ſeem to have been tolerably ſucceſsful in my attempt, f 
ſhall occaſionally produce wy verſion w_ the entertain 


ment of the claſſical reader. 
Veſper adeſt; lugubre ſonat compana: per agrum 
Bos reboans tardis flexibus urget iter. 
Feſſa domum referens veſtigia curvus arator,, 
Orbe mihi vacuo dat tenebriſque frui. f 
Verſe 2. The loving _ 


nabobs, 7 wyeur. Hom. 04 xvii. x70. 


At night's approach, the numerous herds come in 
From all the fields. | 


And this thought is common in other poets. | ; 


4 
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Verſe 5. Now fades the glimmering landſcape. | 


An admirable deſcription of twilight i in few words. « 
But nobody has excelled Mr. Ma/on upon this topic: 


« While through the weſt, where ſinks the crimſon ny; 

« Meek twilight lowly ſails, and waves her banners grey.” 
Which is a very fine picture indeed, delineated with the 
utmoſt grace and majeſty, 


| "A 7. Save where the beetle wheels his dai flight, 


" — Ere the bat hath flow | 
„His cloyſter'd flight; ere to black Hecat's tales 
The ſhard-born beetle with. his drowſy hums 

« Hath rung night's yawning peal.“ | Macbeth; 


Here is another of Dr. ;Zohn/on's modern words, a8 he 
would have us to believe them—CLOYSTER'D fight 


" FOIL tige the gray. fly winds her ſultry horn. " 
Lycidas. 
Collihs has imitated theſe paſſages in his Od? {6 Evening. 
« Now air-is huſh'd, ſave where the weak-ey'd bat 
With ſhort ſhrill ſhrieks flits by on leathern wing; 
Or where the beetle winds 
« His ſmall but ſullen horn, 
6 As oft he rites midſt the twilight pati 
of Againſt the pilgrim borne in heedleſs bum,” | 


But none of theſe deſcriptions. reach the excellence of 
Mr. Gray $—DRONING flight; which moſt bappily, ex- 
prefles the monotonous buzz of that inſect. 


Verſe g. Save that— 


This repetition, and this dwelling _ the  fabjef, 18 
very beautiful. 


. 2 | „ vy. 
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| — eames tower. 


o'er which the ene vine 


« Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
 « Luxuriant.” Par. Loft, iv. 258. 


++ Where round ſome er tower pale i wy creeps.” 
Elorfa. 
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an racy vom e 


Verſe 10. The mopeing owl, Bc. 

A fine picture! Shake/pear ſomewhere ſpeaks of a dog 
baying the Mood; and Phillips in his Minter-Piece at 
Copenhagen, ſays of the Wolves — 

« Or to the Moon in icy vallies howl.” 

Which i is from Shake/pear : 
And the e wolf behowls the Moon.” 2 2 25 s Dr. 


ver 11. 


If one might venture to propoſe any e of ſuch 
an admirable ſtanza, I ſhould prefer—/lent bower ; as /c- 
cret ſeems implied ſufficiently in the /olztary of the next 


Her ſecret hs, 


verſe, | 90 
Verſe 12. Her ancient ſolitary reign. 
5 — — geſertaque regna 


Paſtorum. Virg. Geo. iii. 
Ni bubo inſidens hederæ, quæ prodiga lapſu 
' Multiplici turris putre cacumen obit, 
Cum Luna queritur, vetus incola, limina regni 
Intempeſlivum præteriiſſe e 


Verſe 13. The two laſt lines of kits" exquiſite ſtanza 
are W ſmooth and muſical. 


Eo! 
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En! rudium ulmorum toxique iſtius in umbra, 
Qua putreſcentem ſublevat herba ſinum, 
Dormit, in æternum dormit, concluſa cubili 
Quiſque ſuo, pagi, ruſtica turba, patres. 


Verſe 14. Where heaves the turf in, c.. 
* Thoſe graves with bending oſier bound.” 
{© That nameleſs kzave the crumbled ground.” 
Parnell's Night- Ds 
Verſe 17. The breezy call— 


The Scholiaſt obſerves on this paſſage of Apollomus 
Rhodius— 


Fa wrla 
Ayxaeveov er. . . 
Which is Mr. Gray's | 
« — ſlumbers light, ; 


That fly the approach of morn— 
Ayxavgv, Toy xaigov Tor TAnGiov The Vargas waxe ro h 
AvxoOws* Tee ag TOY Toiglov xaugey as avec be. Ka. T&lo &% 
er TY Ton. | 
Aven Ni l yen ve nl reo. 
the time near the day, called twilight: for at this 
time a breeze ſprings up.” And fo the poet: | 
« And river-breezes whiſper morn's approach: 


which is from the Odyſſey, v. 469. 


16 8 the noiſe 
10 Of ler and fuming rills, Aurora's fan.” 
} 13 „ © ar. Loft, v V.5 


2 2 i — Incenſe 
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Incenſe -breathing morn. 


« And early, ere the odorous breath of morn, 
_* Awakes the ſlumbering leaves.” Comus, 56. 


Now when as ſacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath! 

8 975 Their morning encenſe, when all things that breathe 
« From th' Earth s great altar ſend up ſilent praiſe 
To the Creator, and his noſtrils fill 

« With grateful ſmell, forth came the human pair, 
« And join'd their vocal worſhip to the quire a 
« Of creatures wanting voice; that done, partake 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt cents and airs.” 
| Par. Loſt, ix. 192. 
which are ſome of the moſt fragrant bloſſoms of poeſy. 


Verſe 18. The ſwallow twit'ring, Gc. 

« The fallow-prople———there 

They twitter cheartul.” Thomſon's Autumn. 
And Anacreon reproves the Joquacious ſwallow for break- 
ing his dreams with her early twitter 18 N 

Verfe 19. The cock's ſhrill clarion. 


« The cock, that is the frumpet to the morn, 
„ Doth with his lofty and ſhrill. founding throat 
« Awake the God of day.” Hamlet. 
« While the cock with lively din 
«« Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin.“ | 1 Allegro. 


« the creſted _ whole lands ſounds 


p 66 * The filent hours.“ = Par. Loft, viii. 443- 


: | A 8 
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— Or the echoing horn. | 8 135 


“Oft liſt'ning, how the Mads and zorn 
1 Chearly rouſe the ſlumb'ring morn, 


From the ſide of ſome hoar hill 
Through the high wogd echoing ſhrill. ” LAllgre. 


Verſe 20. No more 


There are few things, not purely evil, of which we 
* can ſay without ſome emotion of uneaſineſs, is rs the 


& laſt.” : idler, No. 103. 


This penſive idea inſpired thoſe pathetic trains of Me 
chus on the death of his brother poet: 


Ai, c, TH, panruyat jy trau xx arc Ow, 
H ra xAwge , To T wban 8 avitor, 

| "Yregov ay wolli, * eig eO. ano Ovorts 
Apps $3 pEYAACE cg lego: n co po. andes, 


Oro mewla Jaurwps 4vazzoo ty X No R 
Evgowss £V {AAR [a%4g0v cle go ynryetlov LT VOY» 
Each herb, alas! that withers on the green, | j 
Each flower, of odorous ſcent or purple hue, 1 
Wakes to new life at the ſoft call of ſpring. . 
We men, the great, the puiſſant, and the wiſe! {I 
Chill'd by the touch of death, unſeen, unknown ; 
Sleep in the grave an everlaſting night! | | 
This paſſage Dr. Fortin in his poems has elegantly tranſ- 
lated, not without ſome amplification: I quote irgm me- | 
mory. | EO 17 
« Hei ink lege rata fol oecidit atque reſurgit, Co 
85 Lunaque mutatæ reparat diſpendia formæ: . 4 
« Sidera, 1 purpurei telis extinCta diei, | 
*© Rursbs notte vigent ; humiles telluris alumni, it? 
| « Graminiz 
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So Catullus : 
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« Graminis herba virens, et florum pitta propago, 
«* Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit; 
Cum Zephyr: vox blanda vocat, rediitque ſereni 
« Temperies anni, redivivo & ceſpite ſurgunt. 
Nos, Domini rerum]! nos, magna et pulchra minati! 
Cum breve ver vitæ robuſtaque tranſiit æſtas, 
« Deficimus : neque nos ordo revolubilis auras 


% Reddit in ætherias, tumuli nec clauſtra reſolvit.“ 


They are written in the true ſtile of Lucretius and Virgil. 


The ſame ſentiment is beautifully 8 in the 


Book of Job. 


« For there is hope of a tree, that, if it be cut eh 


“% it will renew it's form; 


© And that it's tender ſhoots will not fail: 


Though it's root grow old in the ground, 


« And its trunk periſh in the duſt; 

From the ſcent of water it will bud d 

« And put forth it's foliage, like a young plant: 
« But, when a mortal dies, he decays for ne; 


«© When a man periſhech, * is no more,” 
/ 


« Soles occidere et redire poſſunt ; 

« Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 

Non eſt perpetua una dormienda.“ 

The ſetting ſun repairs his waſted beams, 

And ſhines anew: when our ſhort day is paſt, 
The gloom of one long endleſs night ſucceeds, 


And Horace has borrowed the ſamq thought : 
« Damna tamen celeres reparant crea lunæ: 


66 Nos, ubi decidimus 
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« Quo pius Æneas, quo dives Tullus, et Ancus, 
« Pulvis et umbra ſumus.” 

I will beg the reader's indulgence, whilſt I quote one 
more paſſage from the Father of Poetry; which, however, 
will amply reward his patience with it's inimitable beauties; 
beauties very inadequately ſeen through the medium of 
Mr. Pope's verſion, who probably did not apprehend that 
fine turn of words in the original. 

Odi yae Dαννẽ &,, 3" ion Pacw 

Der the D, tur Tlonehgor, 

To Teiv TY eipn vu, Mew Ahe dig Axton 

Ov 30% Aziv®- e. afyloge+ 1 ugye 

Sog ATonnur® wha wm rilynicon. 

Aunigei rv Ng Te Cos; XK Tov NAG 

Kyle: O Tprrodes Te x dre Carb xagnia* 

Ard es. bY JN r tAJev le Anion 

Ov) ile, res ag uf apen/ilas ige · Sdoilan. | 
« Life 18 not to be bought with heaps of gold: 

Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures told, | 

« Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day. 

« Loſt herds and cattle we by force regain, 

And ſteeds, unrivall'd on the duſty plain; 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled 

Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead.“ Pope. 


— Their lowly bed. 


Some readers, keeping in mind the narrow cell above- 
mentioned, have miſtaken the' /owly bed in this verſe for 
the grave; as, if I rightly recollett, Lloyd has done in 
his Latin tranſlation of the Elegy : a moſt puerile and rt- 
diculous blunder ! | pong 
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Jam neque ſol rediens, Zephyrive ſuſurrus odori, 
Nec quæ ſtramineo ſub lare garrit avis; 
Nec galli ſtrepitus, neque rauci murmura cornu 
« Excutient humili maſcula membra toro.” 

This and the three preceding ſtanzas are parodied with 
ſo much humour in an Evening Contemplation in a College; 
that they cannot fail to divert the reader. 


No ſhine the ſpires beneath the paly moon, 

| And through the cloiſter peace and ſilence reign; 
il. | « Save where ſome fiddler ſcrapes a drowſy tune, 

| Or copious bowls inſpire a jovial train. 


1 | Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room, 
Where lies a ſtudent in profound repoſe, 

« Oppreſs'd with ale, wide-echoes through the gloom 

J The droning muſic of his vocal noſe; 


„ Within thoſe walls, where thro the glimmering hade | 
Wl | « Appear the pamphlets in a mouldering heap; | 
1 « Each in his narrow bed till morning laid, 

* The peaceful fellows of the college ſleep. 


e The tinkling bell proclaiming early pi prayers, 
The noiſy ſervant ratt ling o er their head, 
1% The calls of buſineſs and domeſtic cates, 
" Ne er rouſe theſe leepers from their downy bed. a 


I am a tas to add, chat the parody is in part, what the 
original | is altogether, truth and nature; 


Verſe. 21. For them, Ge. 


This ſtanza, which is tenderne® itlelf, owes ſome obli- 
gations to former poets: Similat circumſtances of domeſ- 
x 1 and oy are thus ws og by Lucretzus : "IH 

5 66 At- 
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4% At jain ton domus accipiet te læta; neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oſcula nati 
« Preripere, et tacita peftus dulcedine tangent.” iv. goy. 
But thou thy pleaſing home wilt ſee no more; 
Nor wilt thy wife and lovely children run 
To ſnatch thy kiſs, and ſoothe thy ſecret ſoul 
With bliſs unſpeakable. 


" Interea dulces pendent circum oſcula nati.” - 
Virg. Geo. ii. 523. 
Whilſt thy ſweet children hang upon thy kiſs. 


which 1s very beautiful. Thomſon . the man periſh- 
ing in the ſnow: | 


« In vain fo? lim the officious wife prepares 
The firs fair-blazing and the veſtment warm: 
« In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling ſtorm; demand their fire - 
« With tears of artleſs innocence; Alas! _ 
Nor wife; nor. children, more ſhall he behold, 
0 Nor friends, nor ſacred home.” Winter, 311. 


Horace has given us a few touches of the ſame picture. 
« Quod fi pudica mulier in partem juvaus 
« Domum atque dulces liberos, 


& Sacrum veſtutis extruat lignis h . | 5 
ce Laſſi fub adventum vir.” E904. i Tl 39. 


It is not eaſy to determine to which the preference 1s due, = 
to Lucretius, Thom/on, or Gray. The compariſon 1s more 
cxaf between Lucretius and Gray: becauſe Thomſon' s 
ſubject allowed ſcope for ſome beauties peculiar to itſelf. _ 
Mr. Gray's improvements will, perhaps, ſcarcely cqunter- | 
balance. the praripere—which ſo naturally repreſents the 
, A's * x cry 
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children's eagerneſs to ſnatch the firſt kiſs—and the tacita 


dulcedine—the heartfelt tranſport—of the ſublime Roman: 

Non illis ultra genialis flamma micebit, 14 15 
Non uxor ſolitum note movebit opus. 20 

Non ultra reditum crepitans balbo ore bare . 
Oſcula præripiet penſilis ore patris. 

Vierſe 97. drive their team alield,” OOTY 

« We drove afield. 7 Heidas. 888 

How jocund—how bow'd— _ 15 

« Ut gaudet inſitiva 3 pyra! 8 . 


Sæpe ſeges falci matura ceſſit ariſta; | 

Luctantem vomer ſæpè revellit humum. 
Ut læti per agros agitarent plauſtra! ſub ictu 
Poneret ut valido ſilva reciſa comas! _ 
The parody of this ſtanza 1s very Ji: 


Oft have they baſk'd along the ſunny walls; 
Oft have the benches bow'd beneath their weight: 
« How jocund are their looks, when dinner calls“ 


« How ſmoke the cutlets on their crowded plate! 
Verſe 28. How bow d the woods, G. Ih 
« But to the root bent his Aurdie firoake, 


+ And made N Ne in the waſte oake. * 
e D February. 


2 29. Let not Ambition, Ge. 55 


1 vor ye, who live 
* In luxury and eaſe, in pomp and pride 
« Think theſe loſt themes unworthy of your ear.” \ 


| : Pk Thom/on's Spring. 
* an . ” ' Nec, 
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Nec temnat pulchros indignabunda labores 
Ambitio, et luſus, et fine laude vicem: 
Nec gens excipiat riſu trabeata maligno 
Annales nudos hiſtoriamque ee 


Perſe 33. The boaſt of heraldry. 
We may obſerve, what an appearance of novelty our 
author has conferred on a common-place topic by the 
ſplendour of his dition, and a beautiful but ſimple figure: | 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave! 
Quicquid nobilitas, quicquid tibi forma decori 
Largitur, quicquid gloria, quicquid opes, 
Supremum expettant et ineluctabile tempus: 
In tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter. 


Verſe 37. Nor you, ye proud Sc. 
This ſtanza is ennobled by what our author calls ehrill- 
ing verſe; an amazing {well and magnificence of expreſ- 


fion, productive of thoſe ſenſations, which Melton will beſt. 


deſcribe : 
There let the pealing organ blow 
Jo the full-voic'd quire below, 
« In ſervice high and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs, thro' mine ear, 
« Diſſolve me into extaſies, 
« And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes.” 1 Penſ. 


« When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
„And /welling organs lift the riſing ſoul.” Elor/a.. 
Sed neque, vos proceres, vitio date, nulla ſuperbis 

Si buſto radient ſculpta trophæa notis, 

Qua longos per templi aditus laqueataque tecta, 
Aerium ingeminant organa pulſa melos. 


* 2 Verſe 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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Verſe 39. —— fretted vault. 


«6 —The roof o' th' chamber 
oy With golden cherubims i is 1 5 Cymbeline, © 


Perſe 41. Can ſtoried urn — 


« Non, Torquate, I non te facundia, non te 8 
"i Reftituet 3 pietas.” Hor. 


Nor can thy eloquence, nor noble birth, 
Nor e'en thy virtues give thee back to life. 


Num fugiemem animam vivus de marmore vultus, | 
Ad ſolitam revocat num memor urna domum 5 

An linguæ blandis mors eſt aurita loquelis * 

g Aut poterit laudis voce calere cinis? 5 


Verſe 46. Some heart once pregnant, G,, 
Longinus, who is remarkable for a richneſs and ſubli- 
mity of language, has the fame metaphor: | 
Xgy—ras Nu 3 ge. T6 peyibn, 5 derte ee. 
woes v, Tagarnuale-. De Sub. ix. 
We ought to prepare and foſler our ſouls for the re- 
555 ception of ſublime ideas, and to make them pregnant, 
as it were, with theſe generous affections.“ 
: Cor pregnans olim divine ſemine flamme 
Hzc fortaſsè tegit gleba inhonora finu; 
Fortè manus, ſceptrum imperii geſtaſſe capaces, 
Aut ſtrepitus vivas elicuiſſe lyra. es, 
And, if any one ſhould think this laſt too harſh an ex- 
PI let him recollect this of Horace: | 
| « O! teſtudinis aurea 
; 2 Duleem _ Rrepitum, Pieri, nee 


: 


Perk 
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Firſe 51. — their noble rage 
$5 —— Your native rage. Pope. 
Tt i is an excellent word, taken from the er of the Greeks. 


Verſe 53. does ray ſerene. 

This is no ſuperfluity of words, in order to os out the 
verſe, and to ſupply the rhime: but a moſt happy deſcrip- 
tion of the mild radiance of the my that gem, ou 


the ocean bears, or produces. 


up 55. Full many a flower, G 

There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal _—_ 

Like 24 that in deferts bloom and die.“ 

Rape of the Lock, iv. 157- 

But Mr. Gray has much improved the thought. 
Theſe verſes of Pope call to mind two ſtanzas, which 

have been compoſed to come in ſomewhere in this part 
of the Elegy: but one of them only is worthy of preſer- 


vation. 


"4 


72 Some lovely fair, whoſe unaffeted charms _ 

 * Shone with attraction to herſelf unknown; 
1 « | Whoſe beauty might have bleſs'd a monarch's arms, 
« Whole virtue ſhed a luſtre on a throne.” 


Verſe 56. ——— the deſert air. 

cenjuar;” t aidig®.. Pind. 

Multa ſub oceani tenebrofis gemma latebris 
Per ſpecus occultum fundit inane jubar. 


Purpurei i in gremio nemoris roſa multa fugaces 
Ingelibato ditat odore N otos. 


Verſe 


— —————⏑ä＋¶wüʃwGuů . —UOAhÜ. „„ 
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Verſe 57. Some Village-Hampden. 

What ſon of freedom is not in raptures with this tri- 
bute of praiſe to ſuch an exalted character, in immortal 
verſe? This honourable teſtimony and the noble deteſta- 
tion of arbitrary power, with which it is accompanied, 
might poſſibly be one cauſe of Dr. ohn/on's animoſity 
againſt our poet. Upon this topic, the critic's feelings, 
we know, were POE itſelf, and e a alt 


o'er. 
Verſe 67. Forbade to wade, Ge. 


Theſe two verſes are a ſpecimen of 888 of the 
pureſt kind, like the ſimple grandeur of Hebrew poetry: 
depending ſolely on the thought, unaſſiſted by epithets 
and the artificial decorations of expreſſion. | 


- Shakeſpear has ſomething of the ſame idea; © I'll turn 
my mercy out of doors.” Tempeſt, iii. 2. 


Verſe bg. The firuggling \pangs— 
I cannot help thinking, that the conſtruction is too long 
' ſuſpended in this place, and the connection between this 
exquiſite ſtanza and the verb, ſomewhat too remote and 
indiſtinct. 1 endeavoured to avoid this want ow 2 
cuity, in my tranſlation. 


Non artes preſſere male luctamina veri 
Conſcia; non caſtam de didicere genam. 

Nec ſacra luxuriæ tulerunt, ad divitis aræ 
Indociles muſæ thura cremare focos. PII 


yirſe 3g Far from, &c. 


Spes procul à ſtrepitu, procùl 3 a certamine Lale 
Non humilis limen tranſiliere caſe 


Uno 
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Uno per tacitæ jucunda oblivia vallis 
Fallentem tenuit vita tenore viam. 


Verſe 77. Vet e en theſe bones 


Qui tamen opprobrium cineri defendere Polit, 
Hæc etiam fragilis ſtat ſuper oſſa lapis: 

Sculpturaque rudi et malè culto carmine mundus, 
Elicit ex oculo prætereuntis aquam. 


| Verſe $2. There is a ſmall blemiſh in this 1 which 

is rather unpleaſant to the ear: the words—/upply and 

die are too near the correſpondent rhymes of the pre- 

ceding ſtanza, which have a ſimilar termination ig 
The place of fame and elegy. 


6s ſurgit miſerabile buſtum 885 
Non ullis plenum titulis, non ordine tanto $4 
+ Faſtorum: ſolitumque legi ſuper alta deorum 
« Culmina et extructos, ſpoliis hoſtilibus e 1 
* Haud rye © eſt ima Pompeii nomen arena. 
Luc. Pharſ. viii. 816. 
There flands his wretched tomb 
Ungrac'd by titles and the long diſplay 1 
Of glorious deeds: that name, which erſt ſo oft 
Emblazon'd temples and the trophied arch, N 
Now marks a ſtone upon a deſart ſtrand. 
A paſſage, which has as great a reſemblance to a boa, 
ſtanza of the Elegy. : 
Indocili muſa nomen fignatur, et 'ztas; 7 | 
Non celebrant tituli, non elegia dolet: 492 
Multaque de ſacro documenta volumine cirum 
Inſerit, ut diſcat ruſtica turba mori. 


Verſe. 
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A fine improvement on the original : 


Verſe 85. For who— 

This and the next pathetic flanza ſhine out with OP 
liar luſtre even amidſt a profuſion of brightneſs ; and ad- 
dreſs the feelings with the very voice Us nature. 


7 


Verſe 87. — che warm preeindcts of the chearful days 


« dias in luminis oras.” Lucret. i. 2g. 
— the divine precindls * the light. 


Verſe 88. Nor caſt, Ge. 3 
Inimitably expreſſive and affecting hea faking, 


of the vanquiſhed bull, has a fine ſtroke of nature of the 


ſame kind. _ £1 „ 
Et ſtabula aſpectans regnis exceſſit avitis. | . 
With one loft lool he quits his ancient rein- 
But there is a pathetic paſſage in Euripides, which has à 
Arbing reſemblance to this ie n „ 
| — vg, Xe nag vo. 77858 
2 Hagen d Xeipꝰ N Cage-, „ 
Ong oF, cri rię chino efeirr e Hf, | # . 
B 1 f ? auyas Beer rg , 15 . e 
Ne u Fo) avbic, a vw r ˖4ꝰſe 80 e 
Alva xvxnorb 5 DAY, mpogoalan Aleefts 20ts! :- 


The malady lowphiing waſtes her firength ! en Ow] 
Dropp'd is her feeble hand! yet fill, though life 
Seems at it's loweſt ebb,—yet ſtill ſhe ſtrives ++ +) 
With ſtraining eye to catch: the light. of day: 81 


Still longs to turn one laſt, one ling ring look 
On that bright Wes which ſhines for 1 no more! = 


; > « 15 7 72 
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Fer ſe go. Some pious drops. | 
Conformable fo this ſentiment is the-wiſh of Solon. 
Mode lit aha. Javal®- wone® anne AGIs 
KanneTouyj davav eye 9 goa x . 3 
Oh! may ſome pitying friend lament my death, 
And ſhed the dew of ſorrow on my grave 
Verſe ga. Een in our aſhes— 
„ Ch' i veggio nel penſier, dolce mio ſuoco; 
® Fredda una lingua, et due begli occhi chiufr 


* Rimaner ee noĩ ꝓien di faville.“ 
Petrarth, Son. 169. Gay. 


Mr. Maſon expreſſes himſelf diſſatisfied with this line, 

and prefers the reading of the firſt editions: A 
« Awake, and faithful to her wonted fires.” 

Nov, in the firſt place - wonted fires—thus a 


is but a very clumſy phraſe ; and, in the next place, what 


ſort of an idea is being fazthfjul to a fire? It is inconſiſſ- 
ency and nonſenſe. And the line, which he Propoſes by- 
way of explanation is but inſipid, though there is no in- 
congruity of metaphor? 1 En 
„Awake, and faithful to her firſt deſires.” 5 
But whence ariſes his diſcontent with the verſe : as it now- 
ſtands? There is, it ſeems, an appearance of quaint- 
nei; from the antitligſis, I preſume, of aſhes and fires. 
Now this cenſure betrays great want of taſte and judge · 
ment: for the alluſion is extremely beautiful and unex«: 
ceptionably juſt, It is founded upon a very familiar ap- 
pearance of a fire, ſeemingly. extin@, ſlill latent and 
vigourous beneath the aſhes, Horace fays: 
incedis per ver 
« ſuppolitos cineri doloſo.” 
You tread on fire beneath the aſſes bid. | 3 
3  Pirgaly 
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Virgil. 
„ cre et ſopiton Caſcitat ignes. 
Awakes the aſhes and the fleeping fires. 


And Theocritys in the fame manner 


— oo excpuclor rup. IA. xi. 
But, ſays our ingenious editor, (who will excuſe this free 
dom in behalf of his friend) He means to ſay, in plain 
«« proſe, that we wiſh to be remembered by our friends 
« after our death, in the ſame manner as when alive, we 
*. wiſhed to be remembered by them in our abſence.” 

I ſuppoſe; it were hardly poſſible to give a more meagre 
and inadequate account of the poet's meaning in this di. 
vine paſſage. Let the context ſpeak his e e 20 * 
him. 

Perhaps, "wn 6 the pods of ESI and the con- 
« ceit of philoſophy, may fancy theſe humble ſwains to 
have been ſtrangers to the common feelings and paſſions. 
of humanity. No: even they wiſh ſome memorial of 
«. their exiſtence, however rude, to be ereted over them: 
« {till anxious to intereſt themſelves, as far as poſſible, in 
4 thoſe ſcenes and pleaſures, with which they have once 
been ſo fondly converſant. For who ever reſigned his 
« exiſtence without regret? Who ever left his friends 


and kindred without a wiſh to continue longer with 


« Wmf Theſe anxious attachments ſtick to us to the 
66 Taft: . A, 


"my Theſe travel aN nor quit us bla we die: 


4 b d voice of nature mill e cries from the tomb, in the lan. 
„ guage of the epitaph, inſeribed on it, which ſtill en- 


„ deavours to connect us with the living the fires of 


« former affections and enjoyments are OY alive beneath 
* our * TT . 


> The 
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The reader, I hope, will look with indulgence upon 


this weak attempt to explain in flat proſe one of the hap- 
pieſt and boldeſt flights, that poetry has ever taken. £0 


Verſe g 99. Bruſping with haſty eps, oe. 

Much in the ſame manner Thomſon : „ 
Oft let me wander o'er the deu fields, . 

« Where freſhneſs breathes, and daſh the trembling drops | 
From the bent biiſh; as through the verdant maze 

« Of Fiveet-briar N I purſue my walk. 5 n 109 


2 To meet the fun, Ge. 


There is as much animation, though \not more eng. as 
in Milton. 
4: er the high lawns appear d 8 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn.” Lycidas, 25, 


The parody of this Ranza is full of truth and humour: 75 


Haply ſome friend may ſhake his hoary head, 

And ſay: Each morn, unchill'd by noe EE 

With hoſe ungarter'd o'er yon turfy bed, = 
«* To reach the Chapel e er the P ins beans... : 


Verf 101. There at the foot, Gc. ; 
* Propter aquæ rivum ſub ramis arborts alte. 0 Luctet. 


+: 


Near a brook ſhaded by a lofty 3 

. "wn 104. —=———the brook chat babbles by. 
—— divided by a babbling brook.” Th. Spring, 64% 
Several thoughts of this ſtanza are taken from State Peary 


Ws 2 


„Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
„% Upon the ro, which brawls along this wood.” 
As You like it. 4. 2. fc. 1, 
Bb 2 which 


188 11 f GY. 
Which 1s an exquiſite deſcription, and ne beauti- 
ful and animated is the idea of the root | PERPLNG ov? 
on the. brook, 4 
Qui per gramineum nk volumina * 
Radicis nectit luxuriata torum; 
A ſole ætherio projectus 1 inertia membra, 
Spectahat rivi dulce crepantis aquam. 
Verſe 107. Now n woful wan, Gc. 
do Spencer: 
« All as the ſheepe, ſuch was — ſhepheard 5 4/5 
For pale and wanne he was: (alas the while!) 
May ſeeme he /ov'd, or elſe ſome care he tooke.” 
Vo 111, —— Nor yet, e. 5 
This repetition is very beautiful. The nobleſt example 
of this kind in the whole compaſs of poetry was quoted 
| from Paradi/e Loft on the Ode upon the Inſtallation. The 
 {amefablime genius can furniſh us with a ſimilar beauty 
in Parade Ngain d. 4 
: Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear d, 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect 
If cottage were in view, ſheep-cote, or herd; 
„But cottage, herd, or ſheep- cote none he ſas.” 
ii. 285. 
This paſſage of the Elegy ſomewhat reſembles one in 
Me | 
„ | 
ua 8 fuß, ur GATIE Ia. i. 116. , 


Verſe 


Pe * 


Jerſe 114+. —— through the church-way HER 
« Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all-gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſprite, 
In the ee paths to glide.” 
Mic . s Dream. 
J. 115 116. Gravd | 
Ungrammatical : : graven is the participle: and the groſs 
careleſſneſs of our beſt writers in this relpett i is greatly to 
be lamented. - 


| Between this ſtanza and the epitaph was incrodubed' in 
the firſt editions another ſtanza in beautiful and 


romantic. : 


| There ſcatter'd oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen, are ſhowers of violets found; 


The Red-Breaſt loves to build and warble there, 
And little footſteps lightly print the ground. 
Verſe 2. Showers of violets— 


- veil'd in a ſhower. 
« Of ſhadowing ro/es.” Thomſon. 


Lucretius is much bolder 2. 


46 


KA ninguntque roſarum 
6 Floribus, umbrantes matrem comitumque . 
; ü. 627. 
. Of /s they u down © 
A ſhower, the goddeſs ſhadowing and her train. 
Chaucer ſays with ftil] greater boldneſs; 


4 It ſnowed 1 in his houſe of meate and drinke." 
e to Cont, Tales. 
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Mr. Pope has ſome verſes to our purpoſe in his Elegy, be- 
Fond all expreſſion tender and harmonious 
What, though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 
„What, though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'et thy tomb? 
Vet fhall thy grave with riſing flowers be dreſt, 
« And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. 
„There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow : 
«- Fhere the firſt roſes of the ſpring ſhall blow.” ” 


| Yet Ford Kaimes calls this indzſcreet imitation, 8 no 


langrage of the heart — was nothing elſe but a ſtrange 
depravity of taſte, like this, that ſo diſguſted Mr. Gray, 
and left the diſcerring few to regret for ever thoſe unto- 
| ward circumſtances, which e ſo many Los of 
Paradife from poſterity. N 1. be 


0 ceclum hens et inficetum ! 


Verſe 3. The red-breaſt loves, 7, FO 


I find the firſt traces of this beautiful + Comp in an run 
upon Timon in the Antfiologia . 


Ne e £40k pay & ogg e cg e © 5 
11 
Nor print the frather'd kia. in the foring. 
His little Foot/lep lightly on my grave. 


"Whether Gray's Elegy, or Collins Dirge in Cymbeline 
was prior in point of time, I cannot determine, This 
thought, which is found in both poems, is wrought up un- 
queſtionably to much greater perfection in the Elegy ;— 
though I would not be underſtood by this preference to dil. 
parage the other poem, which breathes a genuine pathos 
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ery is impreſſed with indubitable marks of an original 
wildneſs of imagination and true genius. 

« To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb 
Soft maids and village-hinds ſhall bring 
« Each opening ſweet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


*... IERIPESS" 


CE DOI — o—_ 


« The red-breaft oft at evening-hours 
„Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
« With hoary moſs and gather d flowers, 

« To deck the ground where thou art laid.” 


They might both have in view the ballad of their infancy: 
And Robin Red-breaft carefully 
Did cover them with leaves.“ 


Mr. Gray's extenſive learning, which was bf the politeſt 
kind, and his accurate judgement, gave his poetry that per- 
fe finiſh which leaves it in this reſpe& without a rival. 
I could ſoon ſhew this ſuperiority by ſcrutinizing any 
poem, that ſhould be propoſed, with the ſame minuteneſs 
which has examined his, without any conſciouſneſs of pal- 
liating or correcting faults, in the courſe of the preceding 
obſervations. Collins —+ 


« Had fortune ſmil'd b as his Muſs 


would have been the only cotemporary capable of attain- 
ing the excellence of Mr. Gray. His natural powers, his 
enthuſiaſm, and his feelings, feem to have qualified him 
for all that is ſublime and beautiful in poetry. If I might 
be allowed the preſumption of making one alteration on- 
1y, I would oppoſe four ſtanzas in his verſes on the Death 


of Thomſon to any paſſage on a ſimilar ſubject, that ever 


Was 
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was written.  7Thom/jon was buried at the church of Rich- 
mond in Surry: and the reader, who is acquainted with 
the place, will feel a double pleaſure from a recollection of 
the ſurrounding ſcenery, which the poet has very accu- 
rately depicted. I quote the verſes from memory. 


« Remembrance oft ſhall haunt the ſhore, 
When Thames in Summer-wreaths is dreft ; 
And oft ſuſpend the daſhing oar 

« To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt. 


« And oft as caſe and health retire 
To breezy lawn or foreſt deep: 

„The friend ſhall view yon whitening fpire, 
And 'midſt the varied landſcape weep. 

« But thou, who own'ſt that earthy bed, 
« Ah! what will every dirge avail! 

Or tears that love and pity ſhed, | 
„That mourn beneath the gliding ſail. 


« Yet lives there one whoſe heedleſs eye 
« Withholds the ſympathetic tear — 

« With him, ſweet bard! may Fancy die, 
And Joy deſert the blooming year.” 

Perſe 119. Fair Science, Ge. 
This is an imitation of Horace: 

« Quem tn, Melpomene, ſemel 

« Naſcentem placido lumine videris. 

The bard, whoſe birth, Melpomene! thine eye 

Once deign d to view with a benignant lool. 
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Verſe 120. And Melancholy, GSW. 
A paſſage in £/thylus cloſely reſembles. this in it's 
manner of expreſſion: 58 
. 5 5 4e wang werde bu ee, 
Egę yes 8x62 ig gte, max a Jö . 
AM ale ww Puyorle ploober oxolovy, © | = ES: } v9 
Ot] e TroParow, ol ip „ 
Ovl u Y ναννονον Terxupald-, | 
Alen Tgooeds g Halngiuo dio Sept. heb. 668. 
If Juſtice, virgin-daughter of great Jove, | 
Smil'd on his ſchemes, ſoon would they meet fucceſs, 
But him did Zu/tice, neither at his birth, 
Nor in his infant nor maturer years, 


Vouchſa oe 4 look,” nor take ham for 7.9 un. | = 
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Verſe 127. — trembling hope 9 5 | 
—— Paventoſa ſpeme. Petrarch, Son. 1 vs ore. 


Spe trepido.“ Tuc. Pharſ. vii.'2 7. 5 
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[This Poem was rejeflet. by. Mr. Gray, in the Collection 
publiſhed by himſelf, but as it oy. ** en oy has 
Executor, it is here . J K ee 0 
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* Mr. Gray's Elegy, previdus to its 3 was 
handed about in MS. and had amongſt other admirers the 
Lady Cobham, who reſided in the manſion-houſe at Stoke- 
Pogeis. The performance inducing her to/wiſh for the 
Author's acquaintance, Lady Schaub and Miſs Speed, then 
at her houſe, undertopk to introduce her to it. Theſe two 
ladies waited upon the Author at his aunt's ſolitary habita- 
tion, where he at that time reſided, and not finding him 
at home they left a card behind them. Mr. Gray, ſur- 
priſed at ſuch a compliment, returned the viſit; and as 

the beginning of this intercourſe bore ſome appearance of 
romance, he gave the humorous and lively account of it 
which the Long Story contains. 


+ The manſion-houſe at Stoke-Pogeis, chen in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Viſcounteſs Cobham. The ſtyle of building 
| which 


3 
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The. Huntingdons and Hattons there i 
Employ'd the pow'riof Fairy hands 


To raiſe the cteling's fretted height, 


Each pannel in achie vements e Joly 


Rich windows that exclude the relies!" 1101 
And paſſages that lead to nothing 


— 


Full oft within the ſpacious n trol A 
When he had fifty winters oer him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper * led the brawis; £4. 
The ſeal and maces/danc'd before hnim- 


His buſhy beard and ſhoe-ſtrings green, 
His lite e crown nd FUR: and Wert doublet, ” 194% 


9 A N, 
| { {4a 1394 rin 


which we now call rn Elizabeth's d is here admirably 
deſcribed, both with regard to it's beauties and defetts ; 

and the third and fourth Nanzas, delincats the fantaſtick 
manners of her time with equal truth and humour. 917 
houſe formerly eee to the Earls of Humingdon ns 


| 15 en 4 4 C 
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the family of Hatton. 
* Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Eliza: 


beth,for his graceful perſon and fine dancing. Brawls 


were a ſort of figure-danee/ then in vogue, and: probably 
deemed as elegant as our modern cotillons, or ſtil more 
modern quadrilles. 


„ Ps. 1 «x "1 3 165 2 * 
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| Had arm'd with ſpixit, wit, and fatire; ; 


And tipp d rs arrows with good: nature 
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Mov'd the ſtout heart of England's Queen, 
Pe Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it, 


What, in the very firſt beginning! 1 8 0; 
Shame of the verſifying tribe! + 
Your hiſt ry whither are you n 
Can you do nothing but deſeribe? 


A houſe there is (and that's enough) 
From whence. one fatal morning iſſues 
A brace of warriours*, not in buff, 
But ruſtling in their filks and tiſſues. 


The ſirſt came cap-· a- pee from France, _ 


Her conqu ring deſtiny fulfilling, 


Whom meaner beauties eye aſkance, 


And vainly: * her art l killing, 
The oe 8 kind Havi n 


But Cobham had the poliſh giv'n, 


18 + The e is 1 * who thee lad ladies were; 
the two deſcriptions are prettily contraſted ; and: nothing 
can be more happily turned than the e to Lady 
n in the eighth ſtanza. 5 


To. 
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To celebrate her eyes, her hai-- 
Coarſe panegyrieks would but teaſe her; Fe. 
Meliſſa is her nom de guerre, | 
Alas! who would not wiſh to , pleaſe her?” 


With bonnet blue and 3 5 

And aprons long, they hid their armour, 
And veil'd their weapons bright and keen 
In pity to the country farmer. 


Fame in the ſhape of Mr. P 
(By this time all the pariſh know it ) 
Had told that thereabouts there lurk'd 
A wicked imp they call a Poet, 


Who prowl'd the country far and near, 

Bewitch'd the children of the peaſants, 

Dry'd up the cows and lam'd the deer, 

And ſuck d the eggs ane kill'd the phea- 
ſants. | 


* It has been ſaid, that this gentleman, a neighbour 
and acquaintance of Mr, Gray's in the country, was 
much diſpleaſed at the liberty here taken with his name, 
yet ſurely without any great reaſon. - . 


My 
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My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 
She'd iſſue out her high commiſſion 

hs rid the manor of ſuch: vermine. 


OE. 
7 * 


The heroines undertook the * 
Thro'lanes unknown, o er ſtiles, cheyvemur'd, 
Rapp'd at the door, nor ſtay'd to aſk, 
But bounce into the parlour enter d. 
The trembling family they Wan, 205" 
They flirt, they ſing, they laugh, they 8 
Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 


' And up ſtairs in a whirlwind rattleQ. 
13 ; 
[is Each hole and cupboard they explore, 

Fl Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 
= Run hurry-ſkurry round the floor, 
3 5 
| 0 oer the 0 and teſter clamber; N 

j f | | | : 
| Into the er and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio! 
| Under a tea-cup he might lie, ww 
| Or creas'd like dogs-ears in a folio, 
I 8 | 5 
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On the firſt marching of the troops, 
The Muſes, hopeleſs of his pardon, 
Convey'd him underneath their hoops | | 
To a ſmall cloſet in the garden. i en 


So Rumour leurs (who vin believe) 


But that they left the door a- jar. 


Where ſafe, and laughing in his ſleeve, re 0 
He heard che din of diſtant war, of 


Short was his joy: he little knew | 
The pow'r of magick was no fable; 
Out of the window wiſk they few, * 
But left a ſpell upon the table. 


The words too eager to unriddle 
The Poet felt a ſtrange diſorder; hs 
Tranſparent bird-lime form'd the middle, a 
And chains inviſible the border. ag 
So cunning was hg apparatus, 1 = 
The pow'rful pot-hooks did fo move him, 
That will-he nill-he to the great houſe 
He went as if the devil drove him. 


G 4:25 
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Yet on his way (no ſign of grace 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 

To Phœbus he preferr'd his caſe, 
And begg'd his aid that dreadful day. 


The Godhead would have back'd his quarrel, . 
But, with a blaſh, on recollection 
Own that his quiver and his laurel 
Gainſt four ſuch eyes were no protection. 


The court was 1 the ** there,; 
Forth from their gloomy manſions creeping 
The Lady. Janes. and Joans repair, io 75 
And from the gallery ſtand peeping: 8 
Such as in ſilence of the niht 
Come (ſweep) along forme winding entry, 
(Styack ® has often ſeen the ſight) ) 

Or at the chapel-door ſtand ſentry: . 


In . hoods and mantles tarniſh'd, 

. Sour viſages enough to ſcare ye, 
High dames of honour once that garniſh 4. 
The drawing-room of fierce. Queen Mary! 


* The houſe-keeper, Yo Th 


*. 
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The peereſs comes: the audience ſtare, 
And doff their hats with due ſubmiſſion; 
She court'ſies as ſhe takes her chair 


To all the people of condition. 


The bard with many an artful fib 

Had in imagination fenc'd him, 

Diſprov'd the arguments of Squib *, 

And all that Groom could urge againſt him. 
But ſoon his rhetorick forſook him 

When he the ſolemn hall had ſeen; 

A ſudden fit of ague ſhook him; 

He ſtood as mute as poor-Macleane . 


Yet ſomething he was heard to mutter, 
* How in the park beneath an old tree 
« (Without deſign to hurt the butter, 
— Or ny pr the poultry) | 


2 a He once or twice had penn' da ſonnet, 
4 Yet hop d that he might ſave his — 


* The [ET EE 
+ Groom of the SL 


[8 A famous higlur ayman, banged the wah beben = 
D d + Nome 
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« Numbers would give their oaths upon it 
He ne er was for a conj rer taken.“ 


The ghoſtly prudes with hagged“ face 
Already had condemn'd the ſinner: 
My Lady roſe, and with a grace 

She ſmil'd, and bid him come to dinner 7. 


jeſu-Maria! Madam Bridget, 
« Why, what can the Viſcounteſs mean?” 
Cry'd the ſquare hoods in woful fidget; 
The times are alter d quite and clean! 


« Decorum's turn d to mere civility; 
„ Her air and all her manners ſhew it: 
* Commend me to her affability! 

« Speak to a Commoner and Poet!” 


* Hagged, 2. e. the face of a witch or hag ; the epithet 
hagard has been ſometimes miſtaken as conveying the 
10 f ſame idea, but it means a very different thing, viz. wild 
1 and farouche, and is taken from an unreclaimed hawk, 
F called an hagard. 


| + Here the ſtory finiſhes : the es of the ghoſts 

74 | Which follow is characteriſtick of the Spaniſh manners of 

| 4 the age when they are ſuppoſed to have lived; and the five 

1 hundred ſtanzas ſaid to be loſt may be imagined to contain 
I de- remainder of their long - winded expoſſulation. 

„ 5 | [ Here 
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[ Here 500 flanzas are loft.) 


And ſo God ſave our noble King, 
And guard us from long-winded lubbers, 
That to eternity would fing, 
And keep my lady from her rubbers, 


EPI. 
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Lo! where this ſilent Marble weeps, 
A Friend, a wife, a Mother, ſleeps; 
A Heart, within whoſe ſacred cell 
The peaceful Virtues lov'd to dwell. 
Affection warm, and faith ſincere, ' 
And ſoft humanity were there. 
In agony, in death reſign d, 
She felt the wound ſhe left behind. 
Her infant Image, here below, 
_ Sits ſmiling on à Father's woe: 7] 
Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 
A Pang, to ſecret forrow dear; 
A Sigh; an unavailing 'Tear; 
Till Time ſhall ev'ry grief remove, 
With Life, with Memory, and with Love, 
This Lady, the Wife of Dr. Clarke, Phyſician at 


Epſom, died April 27, 1 757 and is buried 3 in the Church 


of ee Kent. 
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THIRD in the Iabours of che diſk came on, 

With ſturdy ſtep and flow, Hippomedon; 

Artful and ſtrong, he pois'd * ee f 
weight, 

By Phlegyas warn d and fir d by Mneſtheus 
fate, 

That to avoid and this to „ | 

His vig'rous arm he try'd before he flung, 

Brac'd all his nerves and every finew ſtrung, 

'Then with a tempeſt's whirl and wary eye 

Purſu'd his caſt and hurl'd the orb on high; 

The orb on high, tenacious of it's courſe, 

True to the mighty arm that gave it force, 

Far overleaps all bound, and Joys to ſee 

Its ancient lord ſecure of victory: 

The theatre's green height and woody wall 

Tremble ere it precipitates its fall; 


The 
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As when from Ztna's ſmoking fant * 
The eyeleſs Cyclops heav d the craggy rock, 
Where Ocean frets beneath the daſhing oar, 
And parting ſurges round the veſſel roar, 

*T was there he aim'd the meditated harm, 
And ſcarce Ulyſies ſcap d his giant arm. 

A tiger's pride the victor bore away, 

With native ſpots and artful labour gay, 
Aſnining border round the margin roll d. 
And calm d the terrors of his claws in gold. 


| Cannripor, May 8, 1736, 
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GRAY os HIMSELF. 


'Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im- 
portune, 

He had not the method of making a fortune; 

Could love and could hate, ſo was 8 5 

ſomewhat odd; 

No very great wit, he believ d in a God: 

A poſt or a penſion he did not deſire, 

But left church and ſtate to Charles Tounſhend 
and — 
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